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DISSERTATION 


On the Or1G1n of the 


FEUDS and ANIMOSITIES 


IN 1-8 & 


F 


O very limited and confined is hu- 

man underſtanding ; ſo uncertain the 
events of life ; ſo great an impoſſibility 
from preſent circumſtances to determine 
the fate of an hour; that the moſt ratio- 
nal are perpetually deceived, when from 
apparent cauſes, they make imaginary 
decrees for futurity. 

When our preſent, moſt excellent, and 
amiable ſovereign aſcended the throne, 
his piety, virtue, humanity and affection 
for the laws and liberties of his native 
country, made every individual ſuppoſe 


B peace 


(2) 
peace and union among ourſelves, the 
certain conſequence of his various vir- 
tues. Though the moſt ſanguine ideas 
of his majeſty's good qualities have not 
in the leaſt degree fell ſhort, but rather 
the reality ſurpaſſed the imaginary ; yet 
the great and deſirable, ſuppoſed natural 
conſequence, has intirely failed. So far 
from being happy and united, we have 
been torn with univerſal diſſentions. The 
almoſt forgotten names of whig and tory 


are again revived, and again ſets us at 
variance. The long dormant antipathy 


between the Engliſh and Scotch, appears 
with redoubled malevolence; and all 
things conſpire to ſhow, that our cxpect- 
ed happineſs was a chimera. 

The various cauſes of theſe ſtrange 
and moſt ſurpriſing effects, the diſſentions 
among the great, the clamours among 
the people, and the unſettled ſtate of the 
miniſtry, are deſigned for the ſubject of 
the following animadverſions; in which 
I will, with the greateſt freedom, ſet 
down my ſentiments unawed by every 

power 
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power, but the laws of God and my 
country. 

During the late reign, the courts of St. 
James's and Leiceſter-houſe were as abſo- 
lutely ſeparate and unconnected as any 
two courts in Europe : and after the uni- 
verſally lamented death of his royal high- 
neſs Frederick, prince of Wales, little 
or no attention was paid to the court at 
Saville-houſe. It was natural to ſuppoſe, 
that the miniſtry would have ſelected 
ſome of the moſt able, univerſally ap- 
proved, and long tried patriots, to have 
been at the ear of the ſovereign in ex- 
pectance. That in the young heir ap- 


parent's train, you would have found 


many of the moſt virtuous of the young 
nobility ; that his connections might be 
formed with thoſe whoſe age promiſed 
their going with him through life ; whoſe 
high hereditary ſtations and fortunes 
would always make them of the firſt im- 


Portance ; and whole mutual confidence 


with their ſovereign and the people, 
would render the reign glorious in itſelf, 
B 2 happy 
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happy to the king, and applauded by 
the people. But very different was the 
conduct of the late king's miniſtry, how- 
ever unexceptionable the firſt appointment 
of the tuition was, when lord Harcourt 
was preceptor, and that excellent prelate 
Dr. Heater, tutor ; yet their offices were 
of ſhort date, and their ſucceſſors by no 
means the choice of the people. We 
ſaw a peer in this great truſt, whoſe fa- 


ther was the firſt of the family converted 


from the errors of the church of Rome, 
and who before his death returned to 
them again. We ſaw in the inferior of- 
fices people, whoſe well-known, uncon- 
ſtitutional principles, had long before 
marked them friends of that weak 
and wicked family, ſo juſtly doomed 
to exile. The other offices were fill- 
2d as you fill an alms-houſe, becauſe 
they were unfit for public imploy, yet 
troubleſome enough to the miniſtry to 
procure their being ſilenced. If nothing 
elſe offered, they were provided for at 
Saville-houſe; and among other very 
improper 
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improper perſons were ſome, from that 
ſelf-applauding, intriguing nation, Scot- 
land. | 

It was certainly the deſign, or the 
ſtrange inattention and folly of the peo- 
ple in power in the laſt reign, that fur- 
niſhed all the diſcontent in the preſent. 
That a whig miniſtry ſhould deſignedly 
ſele& tory connections for the heir appa- 
rent, ſeems prepoſterous : ſo that it muſt 
have proceeded from the intrigues of 


ſome of the confidants about the faithful, 
honeit ſtateſman, the duke of Newcaſtle, 


who in his younger days, with ſuch an 
infatigable zeal, ſupported the Hanover 
ſucceſſion: when many of thoſe, at pre- 
ſeat, patronized, were fighting under 
the ſtandard of the houſe of Stuarr. 
The faithful old duke had, among his 
moſt ſubſervient and apparently zealous 
friends, ſome Scotchmen, whoſe obſe- 
quiouſneſs and attention made him con- 
ceive them worthy of friendſhip, and fit 
for truſt; and they availing themſelves 
of this confidence, promoted their Scotch 

B 3 friends 
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friends to ſuch offices as they thought 


would ſecure their uſurped power for fu- 
turity. In this light it is eaſy to con- 
ceive how the Scotch became predomi- 
nant at Saville-houſe, and how by private 
intrigue they laid the foundation of their 
preſent domain. 

Among the Scots appointed to office 
about the heir apparent was a man, 
whoſe determined reſolution of oppoſing 
government, whether right or wrong, 
had juſtly excluded him from being one 
of the ſixteen peers, during the admini- 
ſtration of Sir Robert Walpole : and 
who, after his excluſion, in diſguſt, had 
retired for ſome years to the Ifle of Bute, 
where, by converſing only with his vaſ- 
ſals and dependants, he increaſed his na- 
tural reſerved and tyrannical diſpoſition, 
which had before rendered him ill-ſuited 
to the Engliſh. His good fortune, and 
his Scotch friends, procured him a very 
high office at Saville-houſe : the Scotch 
talent 1s to acquire favour, he applied 
himſelf to every ingratiating art, and he 


ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded to the utmoſt of his wiſhes, 
becoming the favorite and excluſive ruler 
of that court. 

The abſolute inattention of the mi- 


niſtry in the late reign to the tranſactions 
of Saville-houſe, gave every opportunity 


that could be deſired to the people in 
office, to ingratiate themſclves with their 
future ſovereign, and to prepoſſeſs him 
againſt the people at that time in power, 
and by whom they were promoted. 

By theſe artifices were laid the founda- 
tions for the preſent ſquabbles. The of- 
ficers at Saville houſe had very early con- 
ceived a proſcription of the people in 
power, and the overthrow of the whig 
inſtereſt, and had determined at the old 
king's death, immediately to make the 
intended alterations. But unfortunately 
for the junto when our late excellent ſo- 
vereign died, we were not only engaged 
in a moſt important war, but had the 
moſt unexceptionable miniſtry that ever 
ruled in this country. A miniſtry ap- 
pointed at the immediate interceſſion of 
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the people, when we were in the moſt ab- 


ject and ruinous ſtate, and who had retriev- 
ed our misfortunes, and brought us from 
dejection to an exalted ſtation, that was 
not to have been conceived. This miniſtry 
was too well confirmed in the opinion of 
the people to be wantonly turned out. 
The war was the moſt extenſive that we 


had been ever ingaged in; the ſucceſſes 


were unparalleled ; the people were uni- 
ted; the ſoldiery had ſuch intire confi- 
dence in the wiſdom of the ſtateſmen, 
that they with double indefa igability 
purſued their orders, never defpairing of 
executing that in the field, which was 
planned with wiſdom in the cabinet. In 


this ſituation of affairs the proſcription 


was deferred. The moſt amiable prince 
that ever reigned over a free and affec- 
tionate people, was ſuffered to have the 
moſt unexceptionable miniſtry : the appre- 
henſion of a change of men and meaſures, 
that at firſt occaſioned ſome uneaſinels, 
was ſoon diſſipated, and we were com- 
pletely happy and united. 

What 
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What farther contributed to make the 
Scotch and tory faction deſiſt from ſciz- 
ing the helm was the appearance of the 
approach of peace. Every man of un- 
derſtanding had very early foreſeen the 
making of peace a moſt arduous taſk. Our 
new acquired poſſeſſions were ſo numerous, 
that if they were not returned the enemy 
muſt be ruined : ſo 1t was certain they 
would not come into any accommodation 
till reduced to the utmoſt extremity, 
without the return of ſome of the moſt 
valuable; and it was equally certain, 
that after we had accumulated ſuch an 
enormous debt in the proſecution of the 
war, the people of this country, who 
with their blood and treaſure had obtain- 
ed them, would expect ſome of the moſt 
important to be retained : for it was ſelf- 
evident, that if they were to be return- 
ed, we had injured ourſelves greatly by 
our ſucceſſes; we had loſt many thou- 
ſands of our valiant country-men; we 
had expended many, very many mil- 
kons, and had greatly detrimented indi- 

viduals, 


(10) 
viduals, who had been encouraged to 
ſettle at our conqueſts, had improved the 
eſtates, and could not leave them with- 
out vaſt injury to themſelves. 

Though I am not writing a hiſtory of 
the times, only accounting for our feuds 
and animoſities, yet it will be neceſſary 
to give a ſketch of the memorable, un- 
ſucceſsful negociation for peace, carried 
on by Mr. Stanly at Paris, and M. Buſſy 
at London, in the adminiſtation of Mr. 
Pitt, which was begun very ſoon after 
his preſent majeſty's acceſſion. . 

However favourable and promiſing it 
might at firſt appear, yet France, in all pro- 1 
bability, never intended it to come to ma- 
turity; for their pretended pacific miniſter 
preſented a private memorial from Spain, 
in which that court defired to be invited 

to accede to, and guaranty the treaty; 
and to prevent the differences that at 3 
preſent ſubſiſted between the two crowns ® 
of Great Britain and Spain, being the 
occaſion of a future war, deſired the 
points in diſpute might be finally ſettled. 
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Firſt, The reſtitution of captures. Se- 
condly, Granting them the privilege of 
fiſhing on the bank of Newfoundland. 
Thirdly, To demoliſh all the Engliſh 
ſettlements in the bay of Honduras. The 
contents and the manner of preſenting the 
memorial, were ſufficient to have incenſed 


the tameſt and moſt puſillanimous mini- 


ſter; but to a miniſter of Mr. Pitt's ſpi- 
rit, zeal for the dignity of his maſter, 
and welfare of the people, it is eaſy to 
conceive with what indignation it was 
received, and how he would have treated 
the Janus that preſented it. It muſt be 
apparent to every man of common un- 
derſtanding, that the power whole con- 
duct was thus indecent, impertinent, and 
dictatorial, could have no other deſign 
than to exaſperate us to a declaration of 
war, or to intimidate us into an ignomi- 
nious, inadequate peace ; and this inſult- 
ing memorial being preſented . by the 
miniſter of an other power, pretending 
to negociate a peace, made it ſtill more 
evident, that theſe two courts had agreed 
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to join in our deſtruction. This was the 
light in which the truly ſenſible and di- 
ſcerning Mr. Pitt ſaw it; and though he 
ſhuddered at the idea of an other war, 
though his utmoſt ambition and his dar- 
ling object was to procure an honourable 
peace; yet in this unfortunate ſituation 
of the Spaniards having become the dupe 
of France, he ſaw no option but to de- 
clare war againſt Spain. This noble and 
ſpirited conduct would have made other 
ſtates cautious how they inſulted the firſt 
power 1n the world. By a proper exer- 
tion of our vaſt ſtrength, he would have 
made Spain ſoon repent its raſnneſs and 
folly, and in a few months join with 
France in ſuing for a peace. 

This occaſioned the firſt operations of 
the Scotch faction; they had laid by 
watching for pcace, when they intended 
to ſupplant the able conductor of the 


war, but by another war they imagined 


all their hopes fruſtrated. Tho' a Spa- 
niſh rupture was inevitable, yet they were 
weak enough to amuſe themſelves with 

the 
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the ſtrange filly notion of ſoothing the 
proud Spaniard, and by conceſſions to 
France, obtaining a peace. Confirmed in 
theſe ill· grounded chimeras, a ſtrenuous 
oppoſition was reſolved on to Mr. Pitt's 
meaſures, in order to lay him under 
the neceſſity of reſigning. In the be- 
ginning of October 1761, after having 
ſubmitted to various inſults, he found 
the torrent bear ſo hard on him, that he 
gave way to the Scotch artifices, and re- 
tired from a poſt in which he was be- 
come uſeleſs, by the regular, indiſcrimi- 
nate, and determined oppoſition to all 
his meaſures. | | 

This is the day that will ſtand accurſed 
in the Engliſh Calendar till time ſhall be 
no more ; for this was the day when to 
Scotch intrigue and ambition, Engliſh glory 
became a ſacrifice; when from the moſt 
united, happy people that ever loved their 
king, and confided in his miniſtry, we 
became torn and diſtracted with univerſal 
diviſions and diſſentions. 


In 
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In honour of Mr. Pitt let it be re- 
membered, that during his public ſer- 
vices he never had, like little paultry, 
mean, dirty miniſters, accumulated 
RICHES for himſelf, nor lucrative REVER- 
$10xs for his family, and was ill provi- 
ded for his own ſupport, even in retire- 
ment; on which account his majeſty, 
ever ſolicitous to reward merit, and make 
the great and good happy, inſiſted on his 
accepting a penſion of three thouſand 
a year. 

The moſt diſgraceful ſcene to the 
Scotch cabal opened immediately after 
Mr. Pitt's reſignation. In the next Ga- 
zette, his acceptance of a penſion was 
told in a manner that evidently ſhowed 
the deſign of the narration to be the 
blaſting the deſerved reputation of Mr. 
Pitt, and not with any intention of do- 
ing honor to his majeſty's zeal to reward 
merit; and this was followed by ſuch an 
innundation of the groſſeſt abuſe on Mr. 
Pitt and his friends, that I believe never 
was before poured forth from the preſs. 
In 
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In the various ſtrained arguments, wick- 
ed miſrepreſentations, and groundleſs aſ- 
ſertions, there were but two topics inſiſt- 
ed on with any kind of ſucceſs. The 
firſt was his having promoted German 
connections during his adminiſtration, 
though in tne former part of life he had 
furiouſly oppoſed them. The ſecond, 
his haughty and imperious behaviour. 

The firſt was greatly occaſioned by a 
pamphlet, intituled, “ Conſiderations on 
the German war.“ In which every ar- 
gument that the ingenuity of a conſider- 
able body of men had ſuggeſted, were 
collected and publiſned by a tool of the 
then oppoſition, a perſon, who, in the 
real and metaphorical ſenſe, was a turn- 
coat, having been once a diſſenting 
teacher, and a dependant on the Pel- 
ham's, publicly declaiming in favour of 
their meaſures, and demonſtrating the 
neceſſity of German connections; but at 
that time a dependant on their enemies, 
and moit zealous in oppoſition to his 
former friends. This artful pamphlet be- 


ing 
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ing conſiſtent with the prepoſſeſſions of 
the Engliſh, it is not ſurpriſing that it 
prejudiced many againſt Mr. Pitt. It was 
a meer collection of invectives againſt 
that meaſure, without giving the argu- 
ments in its favour. I own myſelf in- 
tirely at a loſs to determine, whether the 
German meaſures were neceſſary to be 
purſued or not: nothing I will allow is 
more clear, than that we ſpent immenſe 
ſums, loſt infinite numbers of men, and 
made no beneficial acquiſitions to our 


country; but, on the other hand, the 


French ſpent as much money, loſt more 
men, and had as little real advantage 
ariſing to themſelves as we had. The 
unnatural alliance of France and Auſtria, 
made it more neceſſary than heretofore ; 


except the much-talked of balance of 


power, 15 a meer ridiculous chimera. 
However gloriouſly, and indeed miracu- 
louſly, his Pruſſian majeſty defended 
himſelf againſt a combination of all the 
great powers on the continent, yet if the 
French career had not been ſtopped by 
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us, he muſt as far as human reaſon can 


determine, have as certainly been de- 
ſtroyed as the unfortunate Bohemian king 
was, in the contemptible reign of that 
inſignificant, pacific, monarch James the 
firſt, and the firſt Scot that curſt this 
country with ſway : and in that caſe the 
whole power of the continent, moſt pro- 
bably Holland itſelf, would have been in 
the hands of our enemies. As the French 
ſoldiers ſerve aboard their fleets, if their 
armies had not been imployed on the 
continent, it is moſt probable they 
would have ſo effectually ſupplied their 
colonies, that our force, however valiant, 
would have proved ineffectual. If the 
German connections were ſo detrimental, 
why did not the Scotch miniſtry with- 
draw our forces, inſtead of which they 
kept them at the uſual expence? I am 
no advocate for German meaſures, I on- 

ly mention my doubts. | 
As to the ſecond objection of his 
haughtineſs, it was, in ſome degree, 
the natural conſequence of ſuperior me- 
rit: but chiefly the invention of a 
h O male- 
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malevolent party. A moſt wicked pub- 
lication appeared about this time, 
called Mr. Pitt's letter verſified. In 
which, a regular account of Mr. Pitt's 
reſignation was pretended to be given, 
and indeed, was well invented; for no 
perſon could ſuſpect, that the names of 
the firſt people in the kingdom were 
added to meer fictions, no more than 
they could ſuppoſe, that the Scotch critic 
Lauder, could have invented lines for 
Milton. This pamphlet, while ſuppoſed 
to be true, had the deſired effect, and 
made Mr. Pitt odious in the eyes of his 
beſt friends: but when it was found to 
be the baſe artifice of a wicked cabal; 
when the ſpeeches and replies of the firſt 
people of the kingdom appeared to be 


either wholly invention, or ſo altered and 


perverted, as to become totally void of 
the real fact, his popularity returned 
with redoubled luſtre. This was the 


only publication regarded by this great 


diſcarded miniſter ; for when he found 
lo many groſs and wicked fallities, 
his 
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his firſt intention was, not only to con- 
tradict them, but to offer a reward of 
5001. for the diſcovery of the author : 
but on more mature conſideration, this 
was thought to be more likely to ſerve the 
production than the injured party, and 
therefore this, ike other wicked pub- 
lications, was left to time, the diſcoverer 
of truth, for its refutation. 

Mr. Samuel Johnſon, the dictionary 
man, and receiver general of ſubſcrip- 
tions, for his long laboured, never pub- 
liſned edition of Shakeſpear, in his days 
of independance, before his uncouth 
tongue was ſilenced with a penſion of 
three hundred a year, gave a definition 
of a penſion very conſiſtent with the pre- 
judices of the Engliſh : he ſays, © Ir is 
an allowance made to any one without 
an equivalent; in England, generally 
underſtood, to mean pay given to a 
ſtate hireling for treaſon to his coun- 
try.“ This being pretty much the 
general idea, the penſion ſo honorably 
beſtowed on Mr, Pitt, was by every mi- 
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niſterial ſcribler made uſe of to blaſt his 
reputation : but when the people were 
undeceived, when they found it the re- 
ward of his merit, preſt on him by his 
ſovereign, inſiſted on in a manner not to 
be refuſed without the imputation of in- 
ſolence, refractorineſs, diſobedience, and 
factiouſneſs, they then looked with ad- 
miration on the king's goodneſs and zeal 
to reward merit ; they {till had the ſame 
high opinion of Mr. Pitt's independance 
and the odium juſtly fell on the Scotch 
partizans, who had ſo inceſſantly labour- 
ed to deceive the people, and convert to 
their own baſe ends his majeſty's bene- 
volence. 

Thus ended Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration : 
an adminiſtration that, however, Scotch 
malevolence may, by the aid of To- 
bias Smollet, or William Guthrie, miſ- 
repreſent, abuſe, or calumniate ; yet in 
the faithful hiſtorian's narrative, who ſets 
forth genuine facts, it will be read as a 
kind of romance; ſo unparalleledly glo- 
rious and ſucceſsful. were his undertak- 

, ings, 
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is T ings, ſo diſintereſted his conduct, fo 


re NOBLE HIS REWARD FROM THE KING 
e- his maſter, ſo ſincere the joy of the peo- 
iis ple when he was promoted, ſo unfeigned 
to their grief when he was diſcarded. Fu- 
n. ture ages will in the fame hour read of 
d our misfortunes and diſgraces before he 
came into power, and the amazing tranſi- 
a! tion from contempt to glory on his pro- 
1 motion. They will read in the year 
„ 1753, that an abject, paultry, puſillani- 
h 2 mous miniſtry, ſhamefully loſt Minorca, 
r- though a large fleet was in view, whoſe 
o vaLIANT admiral fled from a crazy French 
-- ſquadron, which would have been ſhook 

to pieces by their own guns, in order 
: to cover, as he merrily called it, Gibral- 
h tar, againſt which there was no enemy: 
„ but from ſuch infamous, unnaTURAL 
. miſcreants, the only ſervice to be expect- 
n 2 <cd is the parading in a ſecure ſtation. 


They will find that our American terri- 
tories were become a ſcene of deſolation. 
That the wretched miniſtry gave the na- 
tion up for loſt ; and that a man in high 
C 3 office 
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office declared at his table, and in pub- 
lic, that it was impoſſible to prevent our 
becoming a province of France. At this 
time was publiſhed Dr. Brown's Eſtimate 
of the Manners of the Times, in which, 
with all the eaſe and importance of an 
antient oracle, he pronounced the whole 
kingdom a collection of ſcoundrels, cow- 
ards, gameſters, debauchees, without 
public or private virtue remaining, ex- 
cept in Weſtminſter-hall, which was a 
fulſome compliment to lord chancellor 
Hardwicke, and a groſs inſult on the 
other courts : for he ſaid, that it was his 
excellent example that was the ſole 
cauſe of retaining virtue in that body. 
Before Mr. Fitt came into power, the 
contemptible miniſtry were trembling at 
the name of flat-bottom boats, and were 
making a real defence againſt an imagi- 
nary invaſion ; bringing Hanoverians, 
Heſſians, and other inſignificant merci- 
naries to defend Great Britain, the mi- 
ſtreſs of the world, againſt the gaſcona- 
des of France, This is the period, that 

in 
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in future ages will make the reader bluſh 
at the infamouſly mean dejeftion of the 
truly powerful Engliſh ; at which period, 
they will find Mr. Pitt called forth to the 
adminiſtration by the united voice of the 
people, by addreſſes to the king from 
many conſiderable places, inſtructions to 
the repreſentatives from almoſt all. 

This was the time when the loyal city 
of London, ever zealous in the cauſe of 
their country, carried their bold remon- 
ſtrance to the throne, and demanded fa- 
tisfaction on the delinquents; in conſe- 
quence of which one admiral was ſhot ; 
would to God there had been a ſcore of 


ſtateſmen | CE on the advance- 


ment of Mr. Pitt, the whole ſcene of 
affairs was changed. The people, who 
at the very report of an invaſion, next to 
impracticable, had in the moſt abject man- 
ner trembled for their lives and fortunes, 
were, by his ſpirited meaſures, ſoon 
ſhown their ſtrength; ſo far from ſuf— 
tering foreign troops to be the protectors 


of the Engliſh empire, he not only 
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guarded our own territories, but attacked 
the enemy in every part of the globe, 


and in leſs than four years took from them 
all their ſettlements of conſequence in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies, America, and 
Africa; and at the ſame time invading 
Old France; intirely fruſtrating all their 
ſchemes in Germany, and gaining many 
ſignal naval victories ; France was ſoon 
reduced to the loweſt ſtate, by thoſe 
people whom ſhe had frightened not long 
before with the very name of flat-bottom 
boats. Such the power of this happy 
and exalted kingdom, when united un- 
der a good and able adminiſtration |! 

The Scotch and their partizan, on the 
expulſion of Mr. Pitt, undertook to pre- 
vent another war, but theſe puny, ſhal- 
low ſtateſmen were miſtaken in their chi- 
meras ; for a Spaniſh war proved inevi- 
table, they accommodated the Spaniard 
with three months to get home their flota, 
augment their navy, diſcipline their ar- 
my, and to be in readineſs to attack Por- 
tugal; and then even Scotch cunning 

could 
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could not prevent the war: but at Chriſt- 
mas a declaration ſneaked out, that if at 
Michaelmas had come forth with a dig- 
nity equal to our power, had taken the 
Spaniard unprepared, ani had been a 
proper return for our groſs inſults, 

The Scotch, by their future conduct, 
ſoon ſhowed that it was their reſolution 
to turn-out the principal whigs, and new 
model the miniſtry, which they purſued 
with ſuch an imprudent, headſtrong zeal, 
as to be the cauſe of their own deſtruc- 
tion. The able financier, Mr. Legg, was 
foon diſmiſſed ; the grand object was 
turning-out Mr. Pitt, the favourite of 
the people; the next ſacrifice to their 
ambition and intereſt, was the faithful 


friend, and old ſervant of the Hanover 


family, the duke of Newcaſtle, at that 
time, the firſt lord of the treaſury; this 
was accompliſhed in the ſame manner as 
Mr. Pitt's expulſion ; for his office was 
rendered fo extremely diſagreeable, that 
he was under the neceſſity of reſigning : 
on which occaſion, he ſaid, As I am 


not 
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ce not only inſulted by the board at which 
&« preſide, but by the ſervants, I think 
& it time for me to retire,” which he 
nobly did, refuſing a penſion, to live on 
the wreck of an immenſe fortune, ipent 
in the ſervice of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover. 

If ingratitude has ſtill a place in the 
liſt of enormous crimes, how infamous 
muſt thoſe wretches be, whom the good 
old duke had foſtered and carreſled |! 
whom in the plenitude of his power, he 
had ſingled out for favor, who, by his 
kindneſs, had been put into high offices 
of truſt and importance, yet inſulting 
their patron when they ſaw him declin- 
ing in court favor, treating him with 
contempt, worrying him out of office, 
ſacrificing him to an untried upſtart of 


yeſterday, and exerting that power he 
had put in their hands in the donor's 


overthrow. Theſe are your noble deeds, 
you worthy Scots! Theſe the examples 
of your fidelity and affection | 


As 
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As I write from the diftates of con- 
ſcience, unconnected with either party, I 
ſhall not ſtain my pages with any com- 
pliments on the duke of Newcaſtle's ad- 
miniſtration, for that would be a viola- 
tion of truth and juſtice z yet I muſt ſay, 
that however groſs the blunders, how- 
ever little the merit of his actions, he 
was ſeldom anſwerable for them, as he 
ſubmitted to be GuviDED, and in the 
greateſt part of his adminiſtration, even 
BY SCOTCHMEN : fo that thoſe actions, 
called his, that they are fo loud in con- 
demning, are in reality their own. 

Theſe diſmiſſals in a little time appear- 
ed to have been made preparatory to the 
exaltation of the Scot, who now aſſumed 
the whole power of the nation, and this 
he did (like the valiant Drawcanſir) 
«© becauſe he Gared,” having no pretence 
for ſo doing, but that it was his humour, 
his countrymens intereſt; and that the 
power of promoting himſelf was 1n his 
own hands. If diſintereſtedneſs herſelf 
was to draw the negative qualities of the 


firſt 
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firſt officer of ſtate in this kingdom, it 
would be much ſuch a character as had 
now aſſumed the reins of government. He 
was a man that at no part of life had op- 
portunity or inclination of applying to 
buſineſs. When young, he was diſpoſed 
to gaiety; and though, as I before men- 
tioned, having been at the cloſe of a ſeſ- 
ſion elected one of the ſixteen peers, yet 
by his oppoſing, right or wrong, all mea- 
ſures of government, was at the next 
election excluded, and then in diſguſt re- 
tired to an iſle in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, where he ſpent many years in cloſe 
monaſterial retirement. This being the 
prime of his life, in which, moſt men, 
after the ſchool of books, inlarge their 
ideas in the only uſeful] ſchool, the con- 
verſation of men, he formed his from 
theory; became reſerved, full of ſtrange 
prejudices, and unfit for any thing but 
the tyrannic domain of an highland clan. 
When he returned, as if fate was {till 
making him her ſport, one time exalting 


him, the more completely to depreſs him 
| another, 
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another, he was taken notice of on an 


occaſion, that no one could have conceiv- 
ed introductory to the prime miniſter- 
ſhip. The dutcheſs of / Queenſbury hav- 
ing entertained her friends with the play 
of the Fair PeniITENT, the part of Lo- 
thario fell to the lot of his lordſhip, in 
which he ſucceeded ſo much better than in 
his late performances in the character of 
a ſtateſman, that he was greatly admir- 
ed, and particularly, by his late royal 
highneſs Frederick prince of Wales, 
who took great notice of this occaſional 
Roſcius, and invited him to Leiceſter- 
houſe, which laid the foundation of a 
connection, that I fear England will ever 
repent. After the death of this excellent 
prince, at the ſettling of the houſhold at 
Saville-houſe, his lordſhip became a great 
officer, and a great favourite; his talents, 
however unfit for public imploy, very 
deſervedly made him amiable to his 
young maſter in a private capacity; his 
morals were unexceptionable, and he was 
well diſpoſed to arts and artiſts, though 

he 
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he has ever been directed by national at- 
tachments, caprice, or private friendſhip, 
and not by a diſintereſted zeal for real 
merit. If any doubt theſe aſſertions, I 
appeal to thoſe miſerable pictures that 


diſgrace Guildhall. If they boaſt his judg- 


ment in ſculpture, I appeal to the new 1n- 
vented figure at the Exchange. If they ſay, 
that he knows more of poetry than an 
Hottentot does of cookery, I appeal to 
thoſe unfortunate people, who yawned at 
the execrable Scotch performance, called 
Agis, king of Sparta. But if it ſhould 
be ſaid, that his private regard for Ram- 
ſey, Wilton, and Hume, make him pro- 
mote them at the expence of his own re- 
putation for taſte, I then applaud his 
good nature, but cannot acq uieſce in his 
public pretenſions of being a Mœcenas. 
He was in every reſpect adapted to the 
ſmall circle of a coal fire ; here his vir- 
tues were known, and his ſincere at- 
tachments made him amiable; but when 
viewed in the inlarged light of a miniſter, 
or Mcoecenas, were truly ridiculous and 

4 and 
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and contemptible, and the means of 
bringing thoſe works of genius into diſ- 
grace that he made a parade of promoting. 
This was the man that became fo great 
a dupe to his pride, vanity, and ambi- 
tion, and the ſelfiſhneſs of his depen- 
dants, that after the expulſion of the 
ableſt and moſt approved miniſtry this na- 
tion ever had, during which there was 
the greateſt union and harmony ever 
known between the people and govern- 
ment, he weakly and arrogantly aſſumed 
abſolute rule in their ſtead; and on the 
29th of May, 1762, became the prime 

miniſter. 
This cauſed an univerſal diſcontent, 
and, I believe, every impartial indepen- 
dant man muſt allow it to have been juſt, 
and what muſt have been foreſeen. Very 
many were the reaſons for the peoples be- 
ing alarmed ; particularly this miniſter 

was in that ſituation, which in public and 
private life has ever been deteſtable, for he 
was a favorite. His abilities were doubt- 
ed. His country ſo famed for attachment 
merely 
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merely to themſelves, made him odious, 
The people he brought into power with 
him, were in general truly contemptible : 
that moſt important office, the national 
accountant, was proſtituted on a man, to 
whom a ſum of five figures was an im- 
penetrable ſecret. There formerly were 
a ſet of people of known worth, integri- 
ty, abilities, and patriotiſm, denominated 
tories; but as his majeſty, in his firſt - 
moſt excellent ſpeech, obſerved, “ party 
«© was extinguiſhed,” and the rational 
part of whigs and tories were blended to- 
gether ; yet there remained a few poor 
ſouls, whoſe folly had rendered them un- 
equal in buſineſs, who ſtill aſſumed that 
title, and together with ſome notorious 
Jacobites, formeda club at a coffee-houſe, 
in all reſpects contemptible, and having 
no name or character of their own, al- 
ſumed the name of the houſe, and were 
called the Cocoa-TREE. This was the 
place from whence our new-made mini- 
ſter culled his fimples. His boſom friends, 
or, the miniſter's miniſtry, were three or 
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four, whoſe different imploys, ſuch as in 
a Scotch kirk, in the law, and in the 
army, made them wholly ignorant of 
Nate affairs; but their conceit being 
equal to their ignorance, they undertook 
to aſſiſt this upſtart pilot. 

The day that this infatuated Scotch 
miniſter aſſumed this high and dangerous 
imploy, was publiſhed the firſt number 
of a periodical paper, called the Briton, 
which J can venture to affirm, was wrote 
not onlywith his approbation, but often by 
the above-mentioned confidants. No- 
thing could have marked in ſtronger cha- 
racters his weakneſs, difidence, and con- 
ſciouſneſs of inability, than the publiſhing 
a paper in defence of his conduct, be- 
fore he had done one miniſterial act. 
Nothing could be a clearer proof of his 
real folly and deficiency, than his pro- 
tecting and encouraging a performance 
ſo completely contemptible and ridi- 
culous, 

If the miniſter had been veſted with a 
moderate ſhare of underſtanding ; for it 
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did not require the Scotch quality of ſe- 
cond ſight, he muſt have foreſeen, that 
a barefaced miniſterial paper, muſt occa- 
ſion opponents, and this was the caſe ; 
for thenext week the fooliſh Briton found, 
other imploy than anſwering the dry, dull, 
ſtale, hiſtorical extracts of the poor ſleepy 
Monitor : he found the North Bri- 
ton, a paper replete with wit and hu- 
mour, whoſe enterpriſing author ſtuck at 
nothing to ſerve his purpoſes; one of 
which did more injury to the Caledonian 
cauſe, than the forced hot-bed nonſenſe 
of a hundrea Britons did ſervice. Of the 
North Briton I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter ; it is only neceſſary to 
obſerve, that an infamous paper, called 
the Auditor, ſoon came to the impotent 
Briton's aid, and by every bale and wick- 
ed artifice, endeavoured to blaſt the re- 
putation of thoſe that were in favor with 
the public. 

This was the ſtrange ſituation of af- 
fairs when the Scot firſt became predo- 


minant : this the appearance, that pro- 
miſed 
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miſed ſuch furious literary, as well as 
other conteſts. This was a ſituation that 
required all imaginable temper, pru- 
dence, and ability; but inſtead of any of 
theſe qualities the Scot ruled in the moſt 
furious, head-ſtrong, diſtracted manner 
ever known. He not only took the 
places of profit from his opponents, but 
he deprived them of every honor, ſuch as 
the lord lieutenancies of counties; par- 
ticularly, the ſincere and zealous friend 
of the Hanover family, the duke of 
Newcaſtle, was turned out of his lieute- 
nancies of Middleſex, Suſſex, and Not- 
tingham; as was the duke of Devonſhire 
from Derby, duke of Grafton from Suf- 
folk, duke of Bolton from Southampton, 
marquis of Rockingham from the Weſt- 
riding of Yorkſhire, &c. &c. Sc. the 
proſcription did not ſtop here, for their 
friends, and even the friends - of their 
friends, were turned out to make room 
for thoſe miſcreants, thoſe ſycophants, 
thoſe tools of power, who had ſacrificed 
to the upſtart Scot, or intrigued with his 
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paultry dependants : places and penfions 
were proſtituted on the moſt infamous 
people, and on the moſt trifling oc- 
caſions; in the military, there was 
ſcarcely any promoted but Scotch; and 
in every place, none found favor, but 
thoſe tame, pliant tools, who were ſub- 
ſervient to power. 

This ſtrange ambition of the Scot to 
become prime miniſter, in oppoſition to 
the united voice of the people, in oppo- 
ſition to moſt of the great families in 
England; at a time, when the greateſt 
wiſdom and experience were wanting to 
conduct the war, will ever brand the ac- 
tion with the greateſt degree of folly; 
but the folly is little to be regarded, in 
compariſon of the barbarity to his ami- 
able maſter, a prince, whoſe many vir- 
tues had endeared him to all his ſubjects, 
who never appeared without their expreſ- 
ſing their zeal and affection for him by 
the loudeſt acclamations, and who ſeem- 


ed to enjoy their approbation, and eſteem. 
it his greateſt happineſs. But, alas! on 


the 
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the promotion of the Scot ; the expulſion 


of all the able miniſtry that conducted 


the war; the taking into his ſervice thoſe 
dregs of party the refuſe of the tories ; 
and the Scot's baſe attachment to his 
countrymen in oppoſition to the Eng- 
lih; how have theſe things diſguſted 
the people | though I believe moſt ſin- 
cerely, that their real love and affection 
for his majeſty, is as unſullicd as ever. 
Yet their heavy hearts cannot expreſs 
that joy they were uſed to do at his ap- 
pearance in public; he now goes thro” 
the ſtreets in an awful filence, not occa- 
ſioned by any unpopular act of his own. 
but the conſequence of thy pride, ambi- 
tion, ignorance, attachments, conceit, 
and arrogance, thou upſtart Scot ! 

Thus I have accounted for the riſe of 
thoſe feuds and animoſities that diſturb 
the ſtate in thé reign of the beſt of 
kings; and I believe, that every un- 


placed, and unpenſioned Engliſhman muſt 


ſee them to have ariſen from the exclu- 
ſion of the able Engliſh miniſtry, and the 
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promotion of the inadequate, and ob- 
noxious Scot, and his partiſans ; and that 
to him is owing the deſtruction of that 
perfect harmony and union, that ſo pe- 
culiarly bleſt this nation, during the firit 
year of his majeſty's reign. 

As I before mentioned, I am not 
writing a hiſtory of the Scotch admi- 
niſtration, only of the various occaſions 
of our feuds and diſſentions. I therefore 
ſhall not detain my readers with accounts 
of their falſe pretences to ceconomy, re- 
warding merit, promoting arts, diſcou- 
raging bribery, leaving every perſon to 
act according to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience, and other things, that their tools 
were ordered to buz in the people's ears; 
but I ſhall immediately proceed to con- 
ſider the great and important national af- 
fair, the peace. 

J look on the peace as much ſuch. an 
affair as the German connections, the 
rectitude or impropriety of both which, 
depend on ſuch a number of circum— 
ſtances, that it is very eaſy ſor a writer 
of imall abilities, to repreſent it good or 

bad. 
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bad. If we look back to the origin of 
the war, we ſhall ſce, that the firſt, or 
indeed the only object, was the ſecurity 
of our American ſettlements, paſs over 


all the intermediate circumſtances of the 


war, and the peace mult appear moſt un- 
exceptionable ; but when we conſider the 
vaſt extent of the war, which, from a 
ſmall ſpark in America, was ſoon com- 
municated to the other three quarters of 
the world ; when we conſider, our vaſt 
acquiſitions in the Weſt Indies, which 
was the very fountain-head of their riches 
and trade; when we recolle& that all 
their ſettlements in Aſia had bowed to 
the Engliſh yoke, that their ſettlements. 
in Africa were in our poſſeſſion; and 
that our all conquering ſword had in Eu- 
rope braved them in old France itſelf, 
and either deſtroyed or blocked up their 
whole navy, theſe at the expence of 
very many millions, and the loſs of many 
thouſands of our truly valiant country- 
men; I believe, theſe things fairly 
ſtated, no man can be hardly enough to 
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aſſert the peace is adequate, But there 
remains a very ſtrong Scotch argument, 
which is, that if you did not accept this 
peace you could have had none; for the 
French would not have ceded to you, all 
that you had in poſſeſſion, not even if 
you had been at the gates of Paris. I 
look on this argument juſt on a footing 
with the affertion, that America was 
conquered in Germany, for they are both 
extremely plauſible, but by no means 
clear. Such kind of aſſertions are in ge- 
neral made by thoſe that intend to de- 
ceive; for nothing is ſo completely a 
chimera, as determining what would 
have happened had the exact contrary | 
been done: but I will allow the Scotch 
the full ſcope of this argument, and that 
they could not have made peace on bet- 
ter terms, yet this will not juſtify them; 
for nothing is more certain, than that the 
French nation, as well as their miniſtry, 
held Mr. Pitt in the greateſt awe, and 
looked on him as much the deſtroyer of 
their country, as the Engliſh deemed 


him 
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him the ſaviour of theirs ; that they knew 
that the Scotch was a meer faction, come 
into power in direct oppoſition to the 
ſenſe of the people, and that their only 
chance of continuing the ſole governors 
of this country, was making a peac 
therefore, the French on Mr. Pitt's ex- 
pulſion, inſiſted on much higher terms 
than they would have done if he had re- 
mained ; beſides, there was ſuch an im- 
prudent forwardneſs in the miniſtry to 
make peace, they ſo openly declared, 
that the country mult be ruined without 
it, and their infamous tools, the Briton 
and Auditor, both conſtantly wrote in 
ſupport of theſe baſe, impolitic doctrines, 
that the French, fo far from being the 
greateſt negotiators in the world, mult 
have ſhown themſelves the weakeſt that 
ever exiſted, if they had not availed 


themſclves of our apparent reſolution to 
make peace at all events, and made us 


accept of terms, which if Mr. Pitt had 
been at the head of affairs they durſt not 
have offered. This I believe to be lite- 
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rally the caſe, Yet this 1s far from ex- 
culpating the Scotch, Their crime was 
coming into power to which they had no 
pretence, and which was apparently 
againſt the opinion of all mankind, and 
done meerly by the extravagant power of 
a ſingle deſpotic Scot ; who, to the de- 
ſtruction of this country, was a favorite, 
a character deteſtable in every age, every 
country, every ſituation, public and pri- 
vate, and which ever will remain ſo, as 
long as human nature is human nature; 
as long as princes ſnould be the friends 
of the whole, not the patrons of a few; 
as long as mankind chuſe to be judged 
of by their unprejudiced maſter, not 
through the medium of a weak or bigot- 
ed favorite, and his creatures. 

The Engliſh had ſubmitted to the 
great hardſhips of a long and expenſive 
war with unparalleled alacrity, in hopes 
of obtaining a glorious, ſafe, and advan- 
tageous peace, The aſtoniſhing ſeries of 
ſucceſſes led them to form romantic ideas 
of it, and were of courſe doubly cha- 
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greened, when they found that all their 
valuable acquiſitions were returned, and 
that they got little except Canadian de- 
fart, which can be looked on in no other 
light than a negative good, by prevent- 
ing the French diſturbing their territo- 
ries for the future. Such being the peace, 
and fuch the general opinion, 1t 1s not 
extraordinary, that it was received with 
univerſal diſcontent : a thankſgiving was 
ordered by authority, but there were 
ſcarce any who thought it little leſs than 
a profanation and mockery, to thank 
God for what they eſteemed a greater 
curſe, than a ſucceſsful war. The thank(- 
giving was truly frugal and ceconomical ; 
for the government ſaved their fire- 
works; the people their candles; and 
corporations their faggots : and this day 
of joy concluded with every demonſtra- 
tion of grief and concern. 

Infinite were the literary ſquabblings 
about the peace long before its condi- 
tions were known; the miniſterial mer- 
cenaries pronouncing it as moſt excel- 
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lent, and the oppoſition, moſt infamous; 
the people's difidence in, and deteſta- 
tion for the miniſtry, eaſily made them 
credit the latter. Nothing contributed 
more to bring the peace and the miniſtry 
into contempt, than the folly and inabi- 
lity of their hackney writers ; which 
ſhowed them weak to the laſt degree, 
not to get better, or to imploy none. 
An inſtance of their ſtrange ignorance 
and ſtupidity I ſhall beg leave to relate. 
A perſon who had obſerved the amazing 
credulity and ignorance of the Auditor, 
ſent him a letter, ſigned Viator ; which, 
though ſo apparently a joke, that it 
would not have taken in a ſchool-boy, 
who had learned geography a week, yet 
the renowned Scotch advocate, the Au- 
ditor, gave it moſt implicit credit, and in 
No. XX XI. publiſhed it at length: among 
other things, Viator ſet forth the excel- 
lency of Florida, repreſented it as popu- 
lous and fertile, and told the poor Audi- 
tor, that the few bogs might be turned 
to excellent account, by being made in- 
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to peats, and if ſent to Barbadoes, An- 
tigua, St. Chriſtopher's, and Monſerrat, 
they might be ſold to great advantage, as 
he never had ſeen a comfortable fire in 
any of their parlours, not even in the 
molt inclement ſeaſon. It the Auditor 
had known any thing of the ſituation of 
the country, if he had known the diffe- 
rence between the tropics and the north 
pole, he muſt have ſeen the joke, and 
would not have talked of parlour fires in 
one of the moſt ſultry countries in the 
world, in places where there is not ſo 


much as a parlour chimney ; but inſtead 


of the Auditors having any doubts, he 
enlarged, on this occaſion, on our great 
acquiſition, and highly complimented 
Viator's candor, in giving ſo juſt an ac- 
count of our valuable acquiſitions. 

I am now to relate ſuch a ſtrange piece 
of Scotch infatuation, equally incon- 
ſiſtent with their own intereſt, as well as 
the nations, that one ſhould think pro- 
vidence interfered, and directed them to 
their own deſtruction; which is the 
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eruel, unconſtitutional, and unprecedent- 
ed extention of the exciſe, called the 
cyder tax : did not I know for certain, 
that a Scotſhman propoled the tax, and 
drew the bill; and that the then able and 
ever memorable chancellor of the exche- 
quer, had ſo little hand in it, as not to 
know the meaning of a hogſhead, I 
ſhould have thought that ſome pretended 
friend had drawn them into this oppreſ- 
five ſcheme, to render them trebly odi- 
ous, to complete their overthrow, and to 
make their names ſtand accuried by every 
friend of liberty, till time ſhall be no 
more. 

The exciſe, as eſtabliſhed in this free 
country, would be terrible to the moſt 
abject ſlaves. It is no leſs than veſting 
nine commiſſioners, all appointed by the 
king, and under the immediate command 
of the miniſtry, with the ſole property of 
every individual, that the law has put in- 
to their clutches : for they have a power 
of trying, convicting, and puniſhing in 
many inſtances with the moſt grievous 
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fines, intirely at their humour, without 
any evidence, but their own miſcreants, 
without calling a jury, without being li- 
able to an appeal, or under any kind of 
controul. A privilege that our excellent 
conſtitution has denied our higheſt courts 
of judicature, who cannot convict with- 
out a jury, and whoſe ſentences and de- 
crees are ſubject to an appeal to the 
higher powers. However oppreſſive this 
mode of taxation was while confined to par- 
ticular ſets of people, it was ſuffered, tho? 
with regret ; but the Scot reſolved to lay 
all the cyder-makers under the exciſe, | 
And as in the cyder countries the private 
families in general make their own cyder, 
it was ſubjecting every country gentle- 
man's houſe to the inſpection of the ſcum 
of the earth, the dregs of human nature, 
well known, and univerſally deteſted, by 
the title of exciſemen: who by this act 
had a right to viſit private families, to 
examine their houſes, to be ſpies on all 
their actions, and on their ſcoundrel re- 
port, to expole them to the ſevereſt pe- 
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nalties. That this act paſt under the 
Scotch dictator's direction, non can be 
hardy enough to deny; what was their 
deſign in promoting ſuch an act, is not 
ſo eaſily determined; but if we are to 
gueſs from circumſtance, we may venture 
to ſuppoſe it introductory to an univerſal 
exciſe, or a general tyranny: for no peo- 
ple in their ſenſes could, for the raiſing ſo 
ſmall a ſum as the intereſt of 3,500,000 l. 
have pitched on a mode that would in- 
cenſe the whole nation, when there were 
ſo many more eligible ways of raiſing 
treble the ſum. The act paſſed, notwith- 
ſtanding it was oppoſed by the honeſteſt, 
ableſt, and moſt independant men in the 
kingdom; and be it ever remembered, 
to the honor of the truly patriotic city of 
London, that . they exerted every nerve 
in oppoſing an act, that though it did 
not affect one man in this metropolis, 
nor ſcarcely a perſon within an hundred 
miles of them, they ſaw deſtructive to the 
liberty and happineſs of ſo many of their 
fellow- ſubjects, and which might portend 
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ruin to the whole: they petitioned the 
commons, they petitioned the lords, and 
when they found theſe ſucceſsleſs, they 
humbly ſubmitted their remonſtrances to 
their moſt auguſt ſovereign. 

The equity and reaſonableneſs of the act 
has always been reſted on the juſtne!s of 
making the people in the welt of Eng- 
land pay duty for their drink, as well as 
thoſe that uſe beer. I allow this to 
be juſt in moſt caſes, but like all general 
principles, liable to abſolute exceptions : 


take the real facts, which are, that the 


county of Devonſhire pays as much to the 
malt tax as any county in England, 
Middleſex only excepted. That the 
people in the weſtern counties that can 
afford it, drink beer, and cyder as a kind 
of ſubſtitute for wine; and that thoſe 
poor people that drink nothing but their 
own miſerable cyder, do it from real ne- 
ceſſity. Now ſuppoſe, that a whole 
county was to drink water, meerly be- 
cauſe they could not afford better liquor, 
can any man ſay it would be juſt to tax 
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water, or to make them compound at five 
ſhillings a head fordrinking it, and thereby 
take the advantage of their neceſſities ? 
No perſon will pretend, that this would 
be leſs than a barbarity, and then I ſay, 
the caſe is exactly parallel, and therefore 
the act is not only dangerous to liberty, 
but cruel, unjuſt, and oppreſſive to the 
Poor. 

This act that was ſo nobly oppoſed by 
the Engliſh, and ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
and promoted by the Scot and his party, 
ſoon brought his domain to a period; for 
the people became ſo incenſed, that tho? 
the hardy, unfeeling Scot might not be ap- 
prehenſive of danger, yet his family and 
friends were, and on April the 8th, 1763, 
yielded to their intreaties, and reluctantly 
reſigned that high and profitable office, 
which he had held for a little more than 
ten months, much to the diſſatisfaction of 
every true Engliſhman, much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of his rapacious, all-graſping 
countrymen. 
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The laſt particular I ſhall mention as 
one of the grand ſources of our feuds, 
animoſities and diſſentions, was the ex- 
traordinary proceedings on the North 
Briton, No. XLV: as the author is con- 
victed, I think myſelf quite at liberty to 
ſpeak my ſentiments on this ſubject; 
which during the courſe of theſe num— 
bers of the Contraſt, while his fate was 
in ſuſpence I did noe think juſtifiable. 
Such a ſtrange ſeries of diſtracted and 
childiſh actions attended the conduct of 
the miniſtry, and the ſuppoſed author, 
that one ſhould have thought them rival- 
ling each other in folly, abſurdity, and 
contempt of our laws. The North Bri- 
ton being a paper founded in oppoſition 
to the Scot, was, on his reſignation, with 
great propriety, and complete triumph, 
declined. On the 13th of April, 1763, 
a very ſpirited advertiſement appeared in 
all the papers, informing the public of 
the North Briton's departure ; but with 
a ſtrange inconſiſtency not to be parallel- 
ed, except in the diſtractions of party, 
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was the very next week revived ; revived 
before the public were well informed of 
its being dead ; revived by a moſt inde- 
cent, factious, and groſs attack on the 
king's ſpeech, made and attempted to be 
juſtified under the ſhallow, paultry pre- 
text of the king's ſpeech being the mini- 
ſter's; and that becauſe the parliament 
debated on the king's ſpeech, therefore 
every periodical paper might do the 
fame ; that becauſe the parliament did it 
with diffidence and apology, therefore 
the public writers ſhould do it without 
ceremony. Nothing is more certain, 
than that the privileges of parliament and 
the ſubjects in general, are very diffe- 
rent; the eſſence of parliament is free- 
dom of debate, but what is ſaid with- 
in their doors, where none are ſuppoſed 
to be but themſelves, would in other 
places be puniſhable ; and it is even a 
high offence to print or mention without 
their order, any of their proceedings. 
The whole paper, ſuch as the deſign, the 
tenor of the argument, the indecency 
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of expreſſion, the perſonal attack of the 


ſovereign, all concurred to make it the 
moſt ſcandalous libel that I believe ever 
appeared in public ; the dignity of rhe 
crown, and the honor of the people, 
made it neceſſary to make the ſcvereſt 
example our laws would permit, of fo 
daring and wanton an inſult on the three 
ſtates of the kingdom : and it became 
every friend of that darling attribute of 
Engliſh liberty, the liberty of the preis, 
to diſclaim ſo groſs and infamous an 
abuſe of it. If the government had pro- 
ceeded on this occaſion with any degree 
of temper, by indictment, or informa- 
tion, which being term time, gave them 
an opportunity of doing, the author 
would have been brought to a ſpeedy 
puniſhment. But they reſolved to match 
him in folly, and furpaſs him in con— 
tempt of laws, and therefore treated the 
author of a libel in a manner not to be 
juſtified in iH TREASON. They iſſucd 
a general undiſtinguiſhing warrant, in no 
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caſe legal, for the apprehending and 
ſeizing the authors, printers, and pub- 
liſhers, together with their papers, and 
this without mentioning their names, or 
ſetting forth, or having received any in- 
formation on oath; a kind of warrant, 
that no country juſtice was ever ſo weak 
or ignorant to grant. However groſs the 
libel, a libel and treaſon are two offences, 
and therefore, they cannot by any law of 
this kingdom, juſtify ſeizing a libeller's 
papers, becauſe they are innocent, till 
publiſhed : beſides, this warrant was ſo 
general, that there was not one man in 
the kingdom but might have been ap- 
prehended by it, and his moſt private 
affairs expoſed by this means to the 
world. What added to this moſt tyran- 
nical act, was, that private directions 
were given to execute this warrant on 
Mr. Wilkes, a member of the houſe of 
commons, at midnight, by breaking 
open his houſe ; however, ſelf-preſerva- 
tion made the wiſer meſſengers delay it 
till next morning, Saturday, April 30, 

when 
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when he was ſeized, his drawers broke 

| open, his papers put in a bag, and he 
5 after an examination, committed cloſe 
priſoner to the Tower, and debarred the 
ſight of his friends and relations; an un- 
inſtanced ſeverity even in high treaſon: 
where he lay till Friday, May the 6th, when 
he was brought up by Habeas Corpus to 
the Common Pleas, and diſcharged on point 
of privilege. The illegal, tyrannical, pat- 
ſionate, and unjuſt proceedings of the people 
in power, gave Mr. Wilkes every advan- 
tage, and had he been originally a popular 
character, and had afterwards proceeded 
with decency and temper, it muſt have 
over-thrown the miniſtry, and he would 
by legal methods, have recovered ample 
damages: but his conduct, or that of 
his party, was regardleſs of prudence and 
decency, and did not ſeem to have any other 
object, than inflaming the people. You 
| | could not paſs the ſtreets but you ſaw po- 
) litical agents, with the zeal of a quack 
doctor's merry andrew, diſtributing freſh 
ſtate adventures, one of which, though 
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a folio ſheet contained only * as how 1hat 
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the ſolicitor, and one of the council of 
John Wilkes, Eſq; member of par- 
lament, went to the Tower to demand 
a ſight of John Wilkes, Eſq; mem- 
ber of parliament, but were denied; 
that the {aid ſolicitor and council then 
applied to Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; 
ſolicitor of the treaſury, for admittance 
to the ſaid John Wilkes, Eſq; member 
of parliament, which, he the ſaid Phi- 
lip Carteret Webb, Eſq; ſolicitor to 
the treaſury, promiſed the ſaid ſolicitor 
and council of the ſaid John Wilkes, 
Eſq; member of parliament, ſhould be 
granted ; but when the ſaid ſolicitor 
and council of the ſaid John Wilkes, 
Eſq; member of parliament, returned, 
Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; ſolicitor 
to the treaiury, had ſent no order.” 


Such the ingenuity and the parade of this 
folio hand bill, that though the whole 
contents were, that two perſons, who 
called themſelves Mr. Wilkes's ſolicitor 
and council, had been ſeveral times at 


the 
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the Tower to ſee him, and were denied, 
yet it was {pun out to ſeveral pages; and 
to ſhow the writer's great learning, it con- 
cluded with“ magna eſt veritas,“ the un- 
varied motto to the hand bills of the great 
Dr. Rock, during his boaſted thirty years 
practice. The private letters that paſt 
between Mr. Wilkes and the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, were alſo, as ſoon as wrote, prin- 
ted and deſperſed. This violation of de- 
corum and good manners, in treating the 
firſt officers of ſtate, in the manner that 
Weſtminſter juſtices do St. Mary-Axe 
Jews, accuſing them of receiving ſtolen 
goods, was ſo groſs an indecency, that 
it ſhocked every reader, whoſe reaſon 
party had not intirely abſorbed. While 
theſe great officers, to keep pace in folly, 
Joined their wile pates and hands in an- 
ſwering this uninitanced inſult. Theſe 
ſtrange events operated like fire and wa- 
ter 1n contradiction to each other. The 
people that were for calling the ſecreta- 
Ties to an account for their unconſtitutio- 
nal behaviour, deſiſted, for fear of giv- 
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ing a ſanction to a libel they ſo ſincerely 
deteſted ; while the oppoſite party, that 
were for puniſhing the libel, lay dormant, 
for fear of being deemed approvers of 
this illegal, tyrannical act of the miniſtry, 
Yet the event was extremely favorable to 
the miniſtry; for this imprudent paper 
induced the merchants to addreſs on 
the peace after five months ſilence ; it 
brought many of the | conſiderable fami- 
lies in the oppoſition to court, to diſavow 
any connection with the North Briton, 
and it intirely ſilenced this very able pa- 
per, that had for almoſt a twelve month 

kept the miniſtry in a perpetual panic. 
This affair lay dormant till the meet- 
ing of the parliament, and the opening 
the courts of juſtice, after the long va- 
cation; when Mr. Wilkes was expelled 
the houſe of commons, and was ſoon af- 
ter found guilty of publiſhing the North 
Briton in volumes, containing this parti- 
cular libel; and the very ſame day, con- 
victed of printing an Eſſay on Woman, 
the contents of which, I thank God, 1 
am 
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am ignorant of: but will venture to ſay, 
that if the author had been aided in his 
compoſition by every devil in the infernal 
regions, who excel in blaſphemy, obice- 
nity, and profligatiſm, yet the perform- 
ance would fall far ſhort in infamy, to 
the traitorous methods imployed in bring 
it to a proſecution. 

The preceding term, Mr. Wilkes, to 
the real ſatisfaction of every honeſt Eng- 
liſhman, and true friend of liberty, re- 
covered a thouſand pounds damages of 

Mr. Wood, the ſub-ſecretary of ſtate, 
for having in violation of law, and the 
common privilege of every Engliſh ſub- 
ject, forcibly entered his houſe, ſeized his 
property, and broke open his locks. 

Was I writing eſſays, moral or philo- 
ſophical, or enlarging on human under- 
ſtanding, or treating of prudence, what 
a vaſt field would be here opened for 
animadverſions on the ſtrange, childiſh 
conduct of the author of the North 
Briton ! This man, who wrote down a 
prime miniſter, who every Saturday made 
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a Fox tremble, whoſe pen became the 
dread of the kingdom of Scotland, was 
weak enough to furniſh evidence for his 
own deftruction, by reprinting in his 
houſe, and by his ſervants, a libel, of 
which he ſtood accuſed of being the au- 
thor, and of which reprinting he now 
ſtands convicted. This 1s a fact at pre- 
ſent known, but ſo far exceeds credibi- 
lity, that in the next century, it will be 
dilregarded as one of the malevolent in- 
ventions of the incenſed Scotch faction. 
What made the action ſtill more incon- 
ccivable was, that if he had been tried 
on the firſt information as being the au- 
thor, the deficiency of evidence would 
have baMed the ſchemes of the moſt in- 
triguing diabolus regis that ever diſgraced 

the ſervice of a heaven-born ſovereign. 
Thus to his own unguarded conduct 
the unfortunate Wilkes fell a victim, af- 
ter having wich a ſpirit ſcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled ſupported the North Briton thro? 
forty-four numbers, in which by expe- 
rience he found, that the miniſtry were 
ſo conſcious of the badneſs of their 
cauſe, 
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cauſe, that not daring to reſent thoſe at- 
tacks, which muſt evidently bring on 
their overthrow, they rather forſook their 
uſurped and inordinate power, than ſub- 
mit their cauſe to an independant honeſt 
jury. He fell by imprudently comply- 
ing with the wiſhes of thoſe people he 
was oppoſing, who deſired nothing more 
than to ſee him attack their ſovereign. 
He is with all his genius and abilities be- 
come the matyr of the cauſe, and 
doomed molt likely to perpetual baniſh- 
ment: the majority exulting, and the 
minority diſclaiming his connection. 

The unexceptionable conduct of the 
different juries in theſe various affairs, 
has, if poſſible, added dignity to this 
moſt glorious inſtitution, They were 
unbiaſed by clamour, or intrigue ; they 
were not to be deceived by the ſhallow 
pretence of its being the miniſter's 
ſpeech ; they were not awed by an ap- 
prehenſion of diſobliging the mob; 
they were not drawn from their duty by 
a collection of traſh, illegally diſperſed; 

they 
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they believed the paper an inſult on ma- 
jeſty, and they therefore preſented the 
author to puniſhment, with the ſame ala- 
crity as they would have done the author 
of Droit le Roy : for every good man will 
be as zealous to ſupport the jus prero- 
gative of the crown as to puniſh any 
ILLEGAL STRETCH of it. A jury con- 
victed the author of this ſcandalous North 
Briton ; and it was a jury who found a 
thouſand pounds damages againſt the 
perſon, who in defiance of the law, and 
the known privilege of an Engliſhman, 
broke the cabinet, and ſeized, and car- 
ried off the papers of a Britiſh ſubject. 
From hence let every future king ſee, 
that if he is inſulted, his faithful ſubjects 
will be ever zealous to reſent the injury; 
and from hence, let every tool of power 
learn, that when ever they act in defiance 
of the laws, they will meet with exem- 
plary puniſhment. 

Theſe are the grand cauſes of our 
feuds and diſſentions; which has baniſh- 
ed the boaſted peace and unanimity that 

ſo 


(63) 

fo peculiarly bleſſed the beginning of this 
reign. There are many reaſons for dif- 
guſt, of an inferior nature, that are 
omitted, for fear of being tireſome, and 
others, becauſe they are fully treated off 
in the ſubſequent papers. The public ap- 
probation that the Contraſt met with, 
made the author ſolicitous of publiſhing 
them as they at preſent appear, corrected 
and the paſſages, that the caution of the 
printer omitted, reſtored. The utmoſt 
of the author's ambition is to have them 
deemed the product of an honeſt patrio- 
tic Engliſhman, unconnected with party, 
and zealous to ſupport the rights of the 
crown. If he has been ſo happy, in the 
rage of party, when law was diſregarded 
in treating of theſe important ſubjects, 
to have attended to the conſtitution, he 
ſhall reckon his papers, however deficient 
in other merit, worthy of Britiſh patron- 
age, and as ſuch ſubmits them to their 
candour, 


— — 
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No. 1. Wedneſday, June 29, 1763. 


Hi motus animorum, atque hac certamina tanta. 
Pulveris exigui jactu, compreſſa quieſcunt, 
Virs. 


HERE is not a more certain cha- 
racteriſtic of a good and great man, 

than his reſting the opinion of mankind 
on his actions, without diſguiſe or artful 
repreſentation: nor of a bad one, than 
his endeavouring at a negative popula- 
rity, that 1s, not doing good, but making 
a parade of it, and founding his own ap- 
plauſe on depreciating all his predeceſſors 
and opponents. The former was the 
truly noble, and exalted conduct of the 
patriotic miniſter, Mr. Pitt. On his 
coming into power, he attended ro his 
duty only, and immediately put in exe- 
cution his glorious plan of operations; 
which, in a little time, retrieved the ho. 
F nour 
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nour of his creſt-fallen country, and from 
a ſtate of dejection at home, and con- 
tempt abroad, made us a united and hap- 
py people; feared and dreaded by thoſe 
enemies, who, in the Foxonian miniſtry, 
treated us with ſcorn and ridicule. It 
was on his merit and integrity he depend- 


ed, and the diſcerning public did not fail 


to do him juſtice. 

In honour of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, 
not out of pique to his ſucceſſors, I muſt 
obſerve, that there was not one undue 
meaſure to gain him his unrivalled popu- 
larity, nor to guard him againſt oppo- 
ſition. He neither intrigued with the re- 
preſentative nor borough-holder ; he de- 
ſpiſed parliamentary connections on ſuch 
infamous terms, He neither hired aban- 
doned mercenary ſcribblers to be his ad- 
vocates, nor did he penſion into ſilence, 
thoſe whoſe half-formed virtue would not 
ſuffer them to enter his liſt. He was a 
true friend to liberty of conſcience, with - 


out endeavouring to exalt the DissEx r- 
ERS in oppoſition to the CHuscH of 


ENGLAND 


r 
. 
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ENGLAND as by Law eſtabliſhed : he 
never did, nor pretended to inculcate 
in his maſter's cloſet, ** That the Diss Ex- 
„ TERS were the only people to be con. 
* FIDED in:“ nor did he attempt to in- 
gratiate himſelf with thoſe reſtleſs bigot- 
ted people, by promiſing a repeal of our 
religious guardian the TEST act “. I will 
not mention his glorious deeds and un- 
paralleled ſucceſſes, for they are not only 


known by every true Engliſhman, but 


are engraven on his grateful heart: I 
chuſe to avoid the mentioning of them 
for another reaſon, which is, leſt I ſhould 
be ſuppoſed to do it, on the mean prin- 
ciple of inſulting the late important do- 
mineering graſper of power, but now 
fallen pliant Scor. 

When this patriot refuſed to be the 
nominal miniſter, without the power of 
GUIDING his ſpirited meaſures, according 


to his conſcience, he was ſucceeded by the 


* Vide, if he'll ſhow it, lord Bute's letter to Dr. 
Chandler (a diſſenting teacher) the night before his 


departure from the miniſtry. 


F 2 Scotch- 
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Scotchman. I now come to my ſecond 
inſtance, that bad or weak men don't 
depend on their own merit, but on the 
depreciating others. This 1s verified by 
the firſt Gazette after Mr, Pitt's reſigna- 
tion, in which his penſion was ſet forth, and 
every other circumſtance particularized, 
that malice could invent, or Scottiſh cun- 
ning conceive, would tend to leſſen his 
deſerved popularity. This kind of nar- 
ration was, at that time unprecedented 
it ſtaggered the Engliſh for a few days, 
and gave inexpreſſible pleaſure to the 
Scotch, at the ſuppoſed ſucceſs of the 
northern blaſt of Engliſh glory. When 
theſe arts were deemed inſufficient, a 
weekly retailer of ſcandal found protec- 
tion and reward. This was that ridicu- 
lous, metaphorical, abandoned ſcribler, 
the fooliſh Briton. This wretch, with an 
importance, always attendant on folly, 
undertook to blacken the character of 
all thoſe who did not ſubmit to the 
Scotch dictator. The Briton ſoon found 
in the Auditor, a coadjutor, equally baſe, 

though 
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though not equal in folly. The conge- 
nial fouls of theſe literary Gemini united 
in the ſame wicked purſuit. During the 
Scotch adminiſtration, every thing that 
was good and great became a weekly 
ſacrifice ; even natural defects were im- 
puted as horrid crimes; a great foot, a 
gouty habit, or a ſquint, were ſufficient 
foundations to repreſent thoſe to whom 
they belonged, as conſummated villains. 
The groſſeſt falſities were conſtantly in- 
vented, and always aſſerted as facts, till 
grown too hardy, and laying aſide all at- 
tention even to probability, Florida was 
repreſented as a valuable acquiſition; 
that its producing turf would make it 
extremely beneficial to the coLD and 1Nn- 
CLEMENT country called Barbadoes. Had 
they confined themſelves to private ſcan- 
dal, their forgeries could not have been 
detected by the world in general: but 
theſe were repugnant to common under- 
ſtanding, ſo that the unparalleled effron- 
tery of the Auditor could not ſupport his 
paper, but like the fooliſh Briton, be- 
F 3 Came 
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came ſilent: and the tottering miniſter 
ſoon followed their example, and retired 
from view, to play the puppets behind 
the ſcenes. . 


— 


6 


No. 2. Wedneſday, July 6, 1763. 


From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 
DHAKESPEAR, 


E have been by the ears for more 
than twelve months paſt, about 
our good fuends the Scotch, whether they 
have a right to places of truſt and profit, 
in equal degree with the Engliſh? or 
whether they ought to be totally exclu- 
ded ? Though the whole debate turns on 
the act of union, yet thoſe ſuperficial 
zealots, the preſent mercenary political 
writers, have never aſked the queſtion, 
whether the union was to unite the 
crowns or the people ? I apprehend the 
former was done, and the latter never ſo 
much as intended. The real, and indeed 
only diſtinction, between one another, 
conſiſts 
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conſiſts in the difference of their laws, 
religion, manners, and cuſtoms ; and the 
attachment of the individuals to their na- 
tional laws and religion is to that degree, 
that it appears more like inſtinct, than 
prejudice of education. This is the rea- 
ſon why foreign kings have been terri- 
ble, why foreign miniſters have been de- 
teſtable, to every nation, and in every age. 
This is the reaſon why kings of different 
religions from their ſubjects have been 
dethroned ; why miniſters of different na- 
tions have been odious, and ſeldom failed 
of being executed, to appeaſe an in- 
cenſed people. The next queſtion 1n point, 
and which I ſhould think is decilive, is, 
whether the Scotch are really or nomi— 
nally united ? As to their Laws, I be- 
lieve even the ſtubborn Scot muſt allow, 
that they differ from ours, as freedom 
differs from ſlavery. It was ſince the 
Scotch rebellion of 1746, that the vaſ- 
ſalage was taken off; till which time, the 
lords were abſolute tyrants, and the peo- 


ple mere ſlaves : though the lords have 
F 4 loſt 
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loſt the legal power, the diſpoſition re- 
mains, and the people, who were former- 
ly flaves by compulſion, are now ſo by 
choice, Their RELIGION, none can pre- 
tend to be the ſame; and, I think, I can 
aſſert from my own knowledge, that the 
antipathy of the Scotch to epiſcopacy, 15 
greater than ours to the church of Rome, 
Their ManNERs are the moſt dilagree- 
able part of the Scotch character : they 
are intolerably proud, inſolent, and ſu- 
percilious to their inferiors ; yet ſo ſub- 
ſervient, and attentive to their own inte- 
reſt, that they can, nay, never fail, to 
cringe to the meaneit degree, to their 
ſuperiors. Their natural and acquired 
ABILITIES are, as a body, truly contemp- 
tible : out of the infinite numbers in the 
military capacity, you have never heard 
of a great general, or admiral. Their 
talents are only executive. They are va- 
liant, and do honour to their country, 
when commanding a company, or a ſhip; 
but when commanders in chief, or in any 
capacity that requires extenſive know- 
| ledge 
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{edge and abilities, they have ever failed. 
Their LEARNING is ſuperficial claflical 
knowledge; they have little or no ſcience 
the fine arts are not much better under- 
ſtood, or reliſhed amongſt the Scotch, 
than the Hottentots. Their cusToms 
are too filthy for narration. From theſe 
realons, I infer, that the Scotch are evi- 
cently a different people from the Eng— 
liſh, as much as the French or Spaniards; 
and if ſo, that they ought to have no 
more rule in this country, than the lat- 
ter; nor indeed ever will, without put- 

ting the whole kingdom in a ferment. 
What J have thus freely ſubmitted, is 
not deſigned as a reflection on the Scotch, 
but as a juſtification of the Engliſn; and 
to ſhew that their oppoſition to the up- 
ſtart Scor was founded on the moſt ra- 
tional principles: it proceeded from a 
zeal for our laws and religion, and was 
therefore highly commendable, while a 
tame ſubmiition to a medley of Scotch 
tories, nonjurors, preſbyterians, Sc. 
would fo far from being conſiſtent with 
true Engliſh liberty, have entailed an en- 
delible 
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delible ſtain on this generation, to the 


| lateſt poſterity, and deſervedly made us the 


preſent contempt of the whole world. 
The uſe and nature of national preju- 

dices in general, ſhall be the ſubje& of 

a future CONTRAST. B. X. P. 
N. B. The public may depend on the 


FacT cf lord Bute's writing to doctor 
Chandler, as mentioned in the laſt Cox- 


TRAST. The author would have pub- 
liſhed the letter ſome time ſince, if he 
could have obtained an exact copy; but 
if the parties do not ſoon communicate 
the extraordinary contents, he will publiſh 
his, in the inaccurate ſtate that a letter 
wrote from memory is like to be *, Had 


the letter been of a private nature, had 


it only contained the promiſe of advan- 
cing, or penſioning a few, he would have 
ſcorned to have taken notice of it; but 
when it appears, he 1s thoroughly ſatisfied 


The author finding the debate run ſo very high 
with ſome of the bigotted diſſenters, thought it beſt 
to put a ſtop to it, which he did in No. 15. by de- 
claring he would write no more on that head ; or 
elſe this unconſitutional letter ſhould have been 


publiſhed. 
that 
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that every friend of the church of Eng- 
land will applaud his bringing ſuch un- 
derhand tranſactions to the public view : 
and will for the future dread a Pxezpy- 
TERIAN faction as much as a Poeisn 
one. 


1 
1 


No. 3. Wedneſday, July 13, 1763. 


It is impoſſible but that offences will come : but woe 
unto him through whom they come. 
St. Luke, ch, xvii. ver. 1. 


moſt ſincerely congratulate every 
true Engliſhman, every friend of li- 
berty, and every diſintereſted ſubject, on 
the righteous verdicts of Wedneſday and 
Thurſday laſt. From hence let the tools 
of power know, that Engliſh liberty is 
not to be ſported with. That the ſubje& 
is as certain of redreſs from the firſt officer 
of ſtate, as from the meaneſt magiſtrate 
in the moſt contemptible borough. That 
the united eloquence of all the ſtate law- 
yers, can neither alter laws or facts. And 


that ſacred Englith liberty, handed down 
to 
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to us by our anceſtors, at the expence of 


their blood and treaſure, ſhall never be 
infringed with impunity, Theſe are the 
glorious leſſons from thoſe verdicts ! 

I am, and ever will be, a zealous ſup- 
porter of the dignity of the crown ; but 
no court ſophiſtry ſhall ever perſuade me, 
that becauſe I love my ſovereign, I muſt, 
with a blind zeal, applaud the iniquity 
or ignorance of his ſervants. No; *tis 
the flatterer, the temporizer, and penſio- 
ner, that out of ſelf- regard indiſcrimi- 
nately applaud the actions of the power- 
ful. But the honeſt man will deem it 
the baſeſt of crimes even to remain filent, 
when the public ſervants acts inconſiſtent 
with their duty to their king, and the 
welfare of the people. 

The late attack on the liberty of the 
preſs, that liberty which 1s a guardian to 
all other liberties, by informing the 
whole kingdom of an individual's wrong, 


was attended with more aggravating cir- 


cumſtances than can be parallelled in the 
hiſtory of any free country in Europe. 


The iſſuing a general indiſcriminate war- 
rant, 
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rant, to take into cuſtody printers, pub- 
liſhers, and authors, without name or de- 
ſcription ; without previous determina- 
tion of the papers being criminal ; with- 
out oath, to ground the proceeding on ; 
without a better pretence than deceitful 
private tittle-tattle, or fallacious public 
report, was a tranſaction that muſt make 
every Engliſhman ſhudder, and can never 
be juſtified but by the parties, and their 
coadjutors, who having juſtly ſuffered by 
the liberty of the preſs, would, to pri- 
vate pique, ſacrifice national welfare. 

The ſuppoſed offence of the plaintiffs 
was, as journeymen printers, having aſ- 
ſiſted in printing a libel : the fact was, 
that they were ablolutely innocent. When 
we conſider the verdict abſtractedly, as 
giving a journeyman printer, for one 
day's confinement, more than he could 
earn in five years, we are apt to ſuppoſe 
it extravagant; but when we conſider it, 
in the general view, that a man of the 
loweſt rank is as much a free ſubject, and 
an object of legal protection, as a duke; 
and 
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and that the officer, who with impunity 
infringes our charter of liberties in the 
leaſt degree, will ſoon be hardy enough 
to be regardleſs of its contents: I ſay, 
when the caſe is conſidered in this gene- 
ral light, we can ſcarcely conceive a ſum | 
adequate to the loſs of liberty! The 
crime was aggravated by the aggreſſors 
being ſervants of the crown, and the 
cauſe barefacedly ſupported by the mint- 
ſtry, and all the ſtate lawyers of eminence 
bawling in defence of tyranny and op- 
preſſion. Such the wretched ſituation of 
a poor ſubject injured by a man in 
power! He muſt contend with the 
riches 'of the treaſury, and the low craft 
of Norton, and would ever fall a vic- 
tim to the tyrant gaſp of power, was not 
the independance of a jury, and the 
uprightneſs of the jupce, unfailing BAR- 
RIERS, 

I ſhall conclude this day's paper with 
ſome general obſervations on ſtate pro- 
ceedings in regard to hbels. I apprehend, 
that they are wholly illegal, and unjuſti- 

Hable. 
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fiable. They have always treated libels 
and treaſonable papers in the ſame man- 
ner. There can be no doubt, but on 
legal ſuſpicion of treaſon, the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, or any common magiſtrate, may 
order a man and his papers to be ſeized 
and the contents of a bureau may ſubject 
the owner to the penalties of higli trea- 
ſon; but a libel is no offence in itſelf, 
the crime conſiſts in the publication. It 
is a determined caſe (ſee 2 Brownlow 157, 
and 1 Lev. 139.) that writing the moſt 
ſcandalous paper that can be conceived, 
and ſending it to the party abuled, it is 
no libel, nor is it actionable ; but if com- 
municated to a third perſon, it would be 
both. The reaſon 1s obvious; a perſon 
might as well be puniſhed for thinking 
without ſpeaking, as for writing without 
publication. From whence I infer, that 
the papers in a man's own cuſtody can- 
not be libels; and that no law can juſtify 
taking or ſcizing any part of property, 
that is not in itſelf criminal: fo that a 
ſubject ought to be left in the quiet poſ- 

ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of his libels, even ſuppoſing them 
to be ſuch, as any other part of his pro- 
perty. If there is a law that will juſtify 
taking innocent papers, becauſe, if pub- 
liſhed, they would be criminal; that 
law, wherever found, will juſtify cutting 
out a politician's tongue, becauſe, if left 
in, he may ſpeak treaſon. I ſee no limi- 
tation to ſtate power, if ſuffered to ex- 
ceed the bound of law or juſtice in the 
ſmalleſt inſtance, If to ſeize innocent 
papers, why not deeds ? If deeds, why 
not the eſtate ? If the property, why not 


the perſon ? If the perſon, then life will 


become worthleſs ; for there is no true 
Engliſhman breathing, when he has loſt 
liberty and property, but will think death 
a favour. I hope future SECRETARIES 
will enjoy the benefit of this vERDICT, 
and will join with Ovid, 


Felix, quem faciunt, aliena pericula cautum. 


RX. Þ- 
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No. 4. Wedneſday, July 20, 1703. 


Mlle theſe do labour for their own preſerment, 


Behodes it us to labour for their realm. 
SHAKESPEAR. 


WAS ſitting a few days ſince at a 

I city coffee-houſe, and was led to me- 
ditate on the baſeneſs of human nature, 
by ſeeing one man as anxious in devour- 
ing the property of another, as the moſt 
voracious wild beaſt 1s its natural prey : 
no ties of friendſhip, relations, or coun- 
try, can ſecure one from rapacious man ! 
Engroſſed in thought, and making many 
compariſons, more to the honour of the 
real brute, than the acquired brutiſm of 
mankind, I was doubly alarmed : the 
ſenſe of ſmelling pronounced I had got 
into a kennel of foxes, while a ſlow hoarſe 
grumbling at my ear, made me Conceive 
my next neighbour a bear: but on turn- 
ing to the right I was relieved fromall 
my foreſtial fears, and found that both the 
ſenſations proceeded from the vicinitude 
2 of 
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of a Scotchman, who by my ſolemnity, 
having conceived me to be an author, had 

fat down by me to aſk my advice, and had 
grouled out many words before I had 
taken the alarm. On my paying him due 


attention he gave me the news-paper of 


the day, which contained the following 
very remarkable paragraph. 

It is ſaid that at the meeting of par- 
< liament, petitions from the ſeveral bo- 
* roughs in Scotlandwill be preſented to 
the houſe, requeſting redreſs from the 
many virulent papers lately publiſhed, 
<* tending to raiſe diſſentions and diſturb- 
* ances between the North and South 
« Britons, and to alienate the affections 
<* of the former, from the latter, to the 
danger of both.” 

After I had peruſed the above article 
he began a long panegyric on his country- 
men, from lord Bute down to the Scotch 
peruke-maker, in Knaves-acre, and Mack- 
intoſh the cobler, in Thieving-lane. He 
enlarged on their profound learning, and 
inſiſted that a profeſſor of Aberdeen had 

more: 
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more learning in his little finger than the 
whole body of profeſſors in Oxford and 
Cambridge. He did not forget to narrate 
the excellencies of the peace, the great- 
neſs of the cyder tax, the prapriety of 
extending the exciſe, the raſcallity of the 
North Briton, and the fatal conſequence 
of the Engliſh diſobliging the Scotch; 
and then informed me he was deputed by 
twenty-ſeven Scotch boroughs to advocate 
their. petition, and that the reaſon of his 
troubling me was to crave my doing it into 
Engliſh. The oddity of the requeſt, and 
a deſire to ſce the petition, made me 
comply, and in about two hours I un- 
ſcotchified it, to the intire ſatisfaction of 
my new acquired friend; and the following 
is a true copy. 

The petition of the LO VAL provoſt and 


magiitrates of the antient and royal 
borough of ——— in ſhure. 


Humbly ſhewing, 
That emboldencd by their unoue- 
ſtionable virtues, ſuch as an unſhaken 
8 2 zeal, 
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zeal, time immemorial, for the cauſe of 
liberty, an unbiaſſed attachment to the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, their well- 
known peaceable diſpoſition, their deteſt- 
ation to the tyrant family of the Stuarts, 
and their antipathy to rebellions, they 
claim ſatisfaction for the manifold inſults 
received from the factious Engliſh. 

ge it remembered, that at the earneſt 
requeſt, and out of compaſſion to the 
Engliſn, in the reign of queen Anne, they 
ſullied all their antient glory and dignity, 
by uniting with ſo paultry a ſet of traf- 
fickers, whoſe genealogy ſcarcely extended 
to the knowledge of their grandfathers. 

© That out of love, affection, and hu- 
manity, they have from time to time come 
into England, thereby greatly improving 
and civilizing the nation, enriching the 
people, by ſpending their vaſt fortunes 
among them, and eſtabliſhing their de- 
licate cuſtoms. 

4 That as a farther inſtance of eſteem, 
a Scot condeſcended to become the firſt 
lord of the treaſury, and it was intended, 


if 
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if the Engliſh had been peaceable, and 
behaved with decency, to have relieved 
them from the trouble of all civil and 
military offices that are profitable. 

* That among other ineſtimable bleſſ- 
ings, the Engliſh are beholden to the 
Scotch for the moſt excellent peace ; by 
which the Havannah, Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe, Mariegalante, Deſirade, St. Pe- 
ter, Pondicherry, Goree, Belleiſle, and 
many other unprofitable and uſeleſs con- 
queſts that were become incumbrances, 
are aſſigned over to our good friends, the 
French and Spaniards. 

„But above all, the Engliſh are be- 
holden to the incomparable Scotch mi— 
niſtry for that unexceptionable, and uni- 
verſally applauded, tax on cyder, for the 
extenſion of that darling of a free coun- 
try, the exciſe; for the expuliton of thoſe 
ignorant unſucceſsful and unpopular mi— 
niſters, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, and for 
routing many of the prime nobil:ty, whoſe 
whig principles made them dangerous to 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 

1 For 
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For theſe and many other reaſons 
equally cogent, which to recite would 
make a folio, they have a right to inſiſt, 
that the following penalties and prohi- 
bitions may be made by ſtatute. 

It appearing to them that the perſon 
known by the name of John Wilkes, is 
the devil incarnate ;z they command that 
the ſaid devil ſhall be drowned, burnt, or 
otherwiſe effectually deſtroyed. 

% That the author of Famine ſhall be 
confined for the remainder of his life in 
the cave he has ſo well deſcribed. | 

That all places of profit may be given 
to the Scotch, as a poor reward for their 
many ſervices, and that it may be death 
for an Engliſhman to murmur. 

That it may be death to mention 
itch, penſions, brimſtone, oatmeal, œco- 
nomy, bare poſteriors, haggis, Agis king 
of Sparta, or any thing elle that makes 
the Scotch ridiculous. 

That all writers for the Scotch, like 
the Auditor and Briton, ſhall have full 
licence for ſcandal, defamation, and every 
ſpecies 
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ſpecies of falſhood, but to publiſh diſ- 
agreeable truth againſt them ſhall be ba- 
niſhment. 

& That the Scotch wiLL ſhall be law; 
and the Engliſh Law, for the future, 
the Scotch wiLL. | 

D On theſe conditions, we ſhall con- 
tinue in friendſhip, but if not granted, 
look to it ! well do it] look to it. 

Jul) 2, 1763. Vivant Butus & Rex.“ 

| |, $9. OP of 
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Dus Jupiter vult perdere, prius DEMENTAT. 
TERENCE. 


NE of the earteſt obſervations 

made by man, in the rude ſtate of 
nature, without the help of revealed re- 
ligion, or ſcientific culture, was, that ſome 
all-wiſe, ſupreme being, had the direction 
of the univerſe, and that nothing was the 
product of mere chance. The next con- 
ſequential inference was, that the ſame 
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directing power interfered in the affairs of 
men. That ſome of the moſt virtuous 
were protected ; and others, by an un- 
accountable ſupernatural infatuation, in- 
duſtriouſly ſought their own ruin. Had 
theſe ideas been totally obliterated for 
more than ten centuries, the ſtrange and 
ſelf-deſtructive conduct of the late Scot- 
tiſn miniſtry would have revived and eſta- 
bliſhed the doftrine with redoubled force. 

We ſaw a man at their head, whole ta- 
lents were well adapted to make him ami- 
able in private life: affluence of fortune 
always commands reſpect, and in riches 
he was rivalled by few ; he was beloved 
by his prince; he was careſſed by the ar- 
tiſts and literati; his judgment in each, 
when unbiaſſed by national prejudice, was 
equal to moſt : his inclinatien to promote, 
inferior to none. Thus happily ſituated, 
and . ſure of being one of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſned private men in the kingdom, 
his curſed ſtars engaged him in politics, 
and by his conduct echpſed ail his private 
Virtues. 


Though 
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Though he was fo infatuated as to 


aſſume the unconſtitutional, dangerous, 


and difficult office of prime miniſter, yet 
he was deſtitute of every requiſite for its 
proper execution, He was not even a 
native of the country he intended to rule. 
He had not the leaſt pretence to popu- 


larity. He never had ſet in the miniſte- 


rial ſchool, the houſe of commons. He 
was totally ignorant of national affairs; 
and to add to his misfortune, the wretched 
Scots, in whom he molt confided, and by 
whom he was principally directed, were 
more ignorant andobnoxious than himſelf, 

Let this fatal inſtance of pride, and thirſt 
of power, be handed down to the lateſt 
poſterity, to deter other happy men 
ſeeking their own miſery. But ſuch is 
the fallacious reaſoning of all mankind 
in regard to themſelves, that I fear this 
will be as uſeleſs to others, as the many 


hiſtarical facts, of the unhappy lives and 


fatal exits of favourites and obnoxious 


miniſters, have been to the late dictator. 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding a man was ſo infa- 
tuated as to launch thus far out of his 
element, yet one ſhould have ſuppoſed, 
that he would have taken care to have 
engaged the moſt able men in the king- 
dom to act in conjunction with him; but 
the exact contrary was the fact; merit 
was wholly diſregarded, and nothing at- 
tended to, but the taking off the leaders 
of parties. The ableſt financer in Europe 
was left at his country retirement, and his 
place ſupplied by a perſon, more ignorant 
of national buſineſs, than a ploughman is 
of navigation. The whole compoſition 
was of the ſame fort. It was a medley 
of leading tories, fiery preſbyterians, and 
hungry Scotchmen, who from their dif- 
ferent views of profit, and luſt of power, 
were filly enough to take on them the 
management of Britiſh affairs; and fo 
arrogant, as to call this ſtate-oleo by the 
reſpectable title of a miniſtry. 

When I ſaid the whole, I did not mean 


to include every individual; I only mean 


ten to one, or a very large majority. I am 
conſcious 
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conſcious there 1s a man among them 
(perhaps there may be more) whoſe con- 
duct and abilities had made him amiable 
in England, and deſervedly the greateſt 
favourite of Ireland. Why he joined 
with this medley, and by debaſing himſelf 
gave them a ſanction, is a queſtion often 
aſked, and is a queſtion which may be 
reſolved in the words of Romeo's apo- 
thecary. 

However unequal this compoſite mi- 
niſtry was to the proper management of 
the national affairs; though they had 
made an inadequate peace; though by 
low arts and paultry intrigue they had 
ſupplanted the ableſt miniſtry England 
ever boaſted; though Engliſh merit was 
daily ſacrificed to Scots arrogance, and 
profuſion aſſumed the title of economy ; 
yet the regard the Engliſh had to their 
moſt amiable ſovereign, made them with 
ſome degree of patience ſubmit to their 
manifold injuries, becaule they were told, 
that he approved of this miniſterial hodge- 
podoe, 


The 
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The abatement of popular clamour en- 
couraged theſe tyrannic upſtarts to lay 
aſide the maſk, and promote to the ut- 
moſt of their power, ſuch laws as would 
curtail Engliſh liberty: the-moſt effectual 
method was to extend the exciſe, and the 
exciſe was therefore their darling object 
they with unparallelled ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch procured a tax on cyder, the men- 
tion of which makes every friend of li- 
berty tremble, whereby every man's pri- 
vate manſion, till now held ſacred, is ex- 
poſed to the inſpection of the loweſt and 
moſt abandoned of ſtate emiſſaries, the 
exciſe. officers; and his property at the 
command of theſe reptiles, without the 
interpoſition of a Jury. 

If we, like the antients, ſuppoſed that 
a particular deity preſided over the affairs 
of each nation, we might with the greateſt | 
reaſon apprehend, that the Scotch genius 
was either dead, falſe, ſuperannuated, or 
like Paul's guardian angel, in Mr. Ho- 
earth's print, had got dead drunk, and 
gone faſt aſleep, when the Scotch miniſtry 

reſolved 
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reſolved on the extenſion of the exciſe, 
and put it into execution. 

Thus a ſelf- deſtructive infatuation at- 
tended the meaſures of theſe Scots: 
that they ſeem to have been promoted 
to be the more compleatly ruined: for 
when they conceived ſecurity, they met 


their own ſought deſtruction, Thus fell 


a junto by their own folly and oppreſſion, 
that had ſtood the oppoſition of the ableſt 
and beſt men in the kingdom : and the 
leader, after having been a few months 
in power, returned to his former private 
ſtation with an unparallelled odium and 
contempt, that, had he not interfered in 
politics, he would have enjoyed to his 
death with univerſal eſteem and appro- 
bation. 


B. X. P. 
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No. 6. Wedneſday, Auguſt 3, 1763. 


namgue hoc tempore 
Cbſcgtium amicos, veritas dium parat. 


TER. 


N ROM my little penetration, I ap- 
a prehend the tottering cauſe of the 
court writers to be more deſperate than 
ever, by the determination of the truly 
independant general meeting of the county 
of Surry, at Croydon. This is the moſt 
impartial ſenſe of a county that has been 
taken. They were ſummoned by a court 
ſheriff, and every miniſterial tool had at 
leaſt three weeks to hire a horſe, borrow 
boots, and redeem his coat; ſo that there 
being only two voices for an addreſs on 
the {uperiatively glorious TEMPORARY 
peace, makes it too evident that thoſe 
who applaud it do it on venal terms; and 
that thoſe wretches are not freeholders. 

I therefore moſt earneſtly adviſe the 
learned court, writers to diſguiſe, miſre- 
preſent, or contradict every fact; other- 
TBE: wile, 
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wiſe, the conſequence may be more fatal 
than at preſent appears; for it may diſ- 
cover to a certain GREAT MAN, that the 
addreſſes the public have for two months 
paſt been amuſed with, from all parts of 
the kingdom, were compoſed in Mid- 
dleſex; that they were no more the ſenſe 
of thoſe county frecholders whoſe names 
they bore, than of the wild Arabs who 
never heard of the peace; but were ob- 
tained by a placed or penſioned lord lieu- 
tenant's ſneaking into a parlour of his de- 
pendants, or coming incog. to a quarter 
ſeſſion dinner, and half a dozen ſigning 
for the whole county, depending on the 
improbability of a public contradiction. 
As J moſt ſincerely recommend every 
art to be uſed to conceal theſe terrible 
facts, I will, with great freedom, lend my 
friendly aid in this good cauſe, and ſub- 
mit my opinion of what I think moſt 
adviſeable. In the firſt place, follow the 


example of that STEADY, DISINTERESTED 


patriot, the AupiToR, who never wrote 
for REWARD, or changed ſides out of 
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PIQUE ; he, on a fomewhat ſimilar oc- 
caſion, when lord Bute's health was refuſed 
at a county meeting, ingenuouſly turned 
it into ridicule, and told the public, that 
their actions were not to be regarded, 
becauſe they were country eſquires. I 
think this hint may be uſeful, and you 
may logically argue thus: 

The meeting at Croydon conſiſted of 
country ſquires; 

But country eſquires are fools, and al- 
ways judge wrong: 

ERco, the peace is coop becauſe the 
eſquires at Croydon ſaid it was BAD. 

In the next place, ſingle out two or 
three of the principal perſons preſent, and 
then read the life of Mr. Jonathan Wild, 
or colonel Chartries, the Scotch worthy; 
and apply every thing you find to the 
preſent parties. This has been done al- 
ready with great ſucceſs, in the caſe of 
Mr. Wilkes. Though the flightineſs of 
his diſpoſition, and the gaiety of his youth, 
had drawn him into imprudences, that 
with all the addition of the malice and 

rancour 
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rancour of party-writers were ill adapted 
to a public news- paper (as molt mens 
private affairs arc) yet I can faijcly aſſert, 
that he was abſolutely innocent of ninety- 
nine in the hundred of the crimes laid to 
his charge; but true or falſe, they had 
their effect, and the groſſeſt infringement 
on the liberty of an Engliſhman, and 
member of par'ament, has been, in a 
great meaſure, over looked by the people, 
becauſe they were taught by court emil- 
{aries to believe him a bad man. There- 
fore let Mr. Maw bey, the unplaced and 
truly indepeadent member of the borough 
of Southwark, be abuſed, and every crime 
in hell's regiſter laid to his charge. Pray 
be totally regardleſs of facts, for they 
cramp an' advocate for the preſent mt- 
niſtry : though he has a very gocd perſon, 
you mult {wear he {quints, that he is lame, 
the bridge of his noſe rotted away, all 
emaciated with vice, and ſuch a ſpectacle, 
that your wives miſcarry at the fight 
of him, and your children go into fits; 
to compleat the idea of his deformity, let 
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Mr. William Hogarth draw his pug-dog 
or his own viſage, and call it Mr. Maw- 
bey drawn from the life. It happens moſt 
unfortunately, that this gentleman lives 
in the greateſt happineſs with his wife ; 
but as nothing prejudices mankind, or 
at leaſt womankind, ſo compleatly againſt 


a man, as the apprehenſion of his uſing 


his wife ill, therefore, like good political 
writers, diſregard the fact, and aſſert he 
has left her forlorn and friendleſs. The 
reaſon of my inſiſting ſo much on this 
head of private abuſe is, to enable the 
people about the GREAT Man to carry 
on the deceit, and confirm him in the 

groſſeſt of Scotch falſities, that the Scotch 
meaſures are only oppoſed by the aban- 
doned. As the GREAT Man is both good 
and ſenſible, he will naturally aſk, how it 
could happen in Surry, that out of four 
hundred, only two perſons approved of a 


meaſure, that many counties, even in Scot- 
land, the very ſeat of rebellion, had highly 


applauded within a twelvemonth ? To 
avoid this diſagreeable queſtion, ſay, that 
Surry 
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Surry is a molt diſaffected county, (never 
mind facts) that the majority of the meet- 
ing were Popiſh prieſts, rank tories, and 
rebel Scots, and of courſe enemies to the 
preſent Hanoverian Whig miniſtry. And 
leſt it ſhould be aſked, why the honeſt 
worthy friends of the miniſtry did not 
attend? I would fay, that the BRUTSERs, 
who eſcorted a popular man into the 
city, and to Windſor, were planted at 
all the avenues, and knocked down all 
the worthies, that from diſintereſted prin- 
ciples came to do juſtice to our excellent 
miniſtry, by applauding their moſt glo- 
rious peace. 

I ſha'l conclude, leaving the other ne- 
| ceſſary forgeries to the Scotch ſtate-writers 
, own ingenuity; only begging them not 
. to forget, that Mr. Mawbey is a diſtiller, 

and that Southwark is in Surry; both 
which may be uſeful to facilitate ſcandal, 
Promote the grand arrogant Scotch aſſe- 

'veration, that all in office are viRTvous, 

and friends to their country; that all their 
opponents are the greateſt of villains, 

3 2 and 
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and known TRALTORS, for tho' no aſſer- 
tion was ever more completely falſe, yet 
it is neceſſary to be ſupported. B. X. P. 
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uod virtute effici debet, id tentatur pecunia. 
CiIcERO. 


OLERATION is a religious liberty 
which J hope will remain unviola- 

ted; for it gives me leſs concern to ſee 
bigotry and folly infuſing themſelves 
through the whole kingdom by metho- 
diſm, than it would to have a few good 
well- meaning chriſtians deprived of the 
liberty of worſhipping God in the man- 
ner they think moſt acceptable. But 
J ſhall ever ſee with the greateſt indigna- 
tion, under the ſanction of a religious to- 
leration, a venal, mercenary, time-ſery- 
ing jux ro, formed into a civil caBar, 
and, for certain premiums, becoming the 
tame, ſubmiſſive TooLs of the baſeſt, and 
moſt corrupt adminiſtrations; while, 
| | without 
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without rewards, they oppoſe the moſt 
unexceptionable and virtuous meaſures. 

| Tho! law-craft has often ſtigmatized 
unqueſtionable facts with being livels, I 
am confident, common ſenſe will not pro- 
nounce truth, prejudice, I will there- 
fore narrate the NOBLE and DISINT&- 
RESTED actions of the diſlenters, and 
leave mankind to deſcant on their vari- 
OUS VIRTUES. 

In the reign of that truly pious and 
virtuous, though fatally obſtinate, or, in 
the Phraſe of the preſent times, that 
STEADY Scotch-Englſh monarch, Charles 
the firſt, who, by his zeal for his prero- 
gative, and attachment to a bad, tyran- 
nical, and unpopular miniſtry, obliged 
the beſt men in the kingdom to be his 
opponents: the diſſenters availed them- 
ſelves of the confuſion of the times, and, 
by every wicked method that could be 
purſued, intirely ſubverted the conſtitu- 
tution in church and ſtate: making a 
mockery of the law, by a ſet of fanatics 
aſſuming ſupreme authority by their own 

H 3 {ponta- 
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ſpontaneous creation. They were hardy 
enough to give a ſanction to their mur- 
derous order, by each traitor's ſigning 
the warrant: and to complete their wick- 
ed deeds, imbrued their hands .in the 
blood of their ſovereign, on a public 
ſcaffold. 

The uſurper Cromwell's ſhort reign is 
a ſufficient inſtance of preſbyterian ty- 
ranny in church and ſtate; and the un- 
paralleled rejocings that extended thro? 
the whole kingdom, at the return of mo- 
narchy in the profiigate perſon of Charles 
the ſecond, is a clear proof that, by fa- 
tal experience, the people found the ty- 
ranny of preſbyterianiſm, of all evils, 
the moſt intolerable. 

When that popiſh bigot, James the 
ſecond, aſcended the throne, the diſſen- 
ters were patronized, in order, in the ge- 
neral train, to mix with the catholics: ſu- 
perficial as the diſgrace was, the tempo- 
rizing intereſted preſbyterians choſe to be 
blind, and once more from felfiſh mo- 
tives, made the unnatural compact for 

Ee the 
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the ſubverſion of the church of England, 
as by law eſtabliſhed ; and, for the ſake 
of profit, became the tools of popery. 

However zealous the diſſenters are at 
preſent in celebrating the memory of king 
William, by eating and drinking in the 
glorious cauſe ; yet in eighty-eight, the 
diflenters ſo tempered their zeal, that 
they very cooly fat ſtill, to ſee who ſuc- 
ceeded, before they exerted themſelves. 
His highneſs remained ſome time at Exeter 
without any perſon coming to his aſſiſt- 
ance; and then, among thoſe, who had 
ſpirit and patriotiſm enough to riſque 
their lives and fortunes in the cauſe of 
God and their country, few or none were 
diſſenters, 

In the tory adminiſtration of queen 
Anne, the diſſenters (I ſpeak it to their 
honour, for I will not conceal their little 
virtue) were nobly zealous in oppoſition 
to thoſe wicked tory doctrines of the pre- 
ſent times, of paſſive obedience, and 
non- reſiſtance, and many other baſe and 
ſiniſter arts made uſe of by the tories, 
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to exclude the houſe of Hanover, and re- 
eſtabliſh the Stuarts, by bringing in the 
pretender. Every impartial man mult 
allow, that we are beholden to the duke 
of Newcaſtle, the whigs and diſſenters, 
for our civil and religious liberty. But 
the preſbyterian preſent junction with the 
Scotch tory miniſter, has ſullied all their 
honour as a body, and ſtrongly marked 
that noble oppoſition to proceed from a 
pique. Queen Anne's miniſtry, with a 
ſincerity that muſt be univerſally allowed 
to be laudable, ſcorned, like the preſent 
tories, to careis the people they intended 
to deſtroy ; and inſtead of deluding them 
with PRESENTS cut of the TREASURY, 
made an act to prohibit any difſenter 


from teaching ſchool, which was appa- 


rently deſigned to annihilate the body; 
and from this proceeded their ſteady, but 

ſelfiſh oppoſition. 
Since this time, the conduct of the 
diflenters has been one uniform venal 
proceeding. Regardleſs of every prin- 
ciple of honour, or national welfare, they 
have 
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have indiſcriminately ſupported every mi- 
niſter, by whom they were paid, When 
the arch-corruptor became prime mini- 
ſter, and openly purchaſed the votes of 
the repreſentatives and conſtituents, Sir 
Robert Walpole and the diflenters were 
cloſely united in the bonds of corruption 
and ſelf. intereſt. When Sir Robert fell, 
and the opponents to his evil meaſures, 
for peerages and penſions ſold their coun- 
try and themſelves, and were metamor- 
phoſed from the moſt exal ed patriotic 
characters, to the moſt inſignificant and 
contemptible of faithleſs ſtate miſcreants , 
I ſay, when the grand corruptor fell, and 
the management of the national affairs 
was aſſumed by the dregs of his miniſtry, 
the diſſenters, like true ſtate leeches, 
ſtuck to preferment. 

Had the diſſenters acted one ſteady 
part, had they always been attached to 
the cauſe of liberty, the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover, and the whig intereſt, their 
zeal in ſupport of the Gemini would have 
been laudable; we ſhould have ſuppoſed 
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it a grateful return for the many ſervices 
his grace had done to the caule of liberty, 
in the Jatter part of queen Anne's reign. 
But when we ſee their connections with 
the Pelhams were only becauſe they were 
powerful; when we fee the good old 
duke, that real friend of the whigs, and 
enemy of toryiſm, forſaken, abuſed, and 
treated with contempt by his former 
preſbyterian attendants and flatterers ; 
when we ſee them follow power, and ido- 
lize an upſtart united tory Scot ; we muſt 
look on them as the moſt mercenary, ve- 
nal Toots of adminiſtration, that ever 
EXISTED. Whigs and Pelhamites for 
15001. tories and Butites for 2000 l. and 
for five hundred more liſting under the 
DEVIL or Fox. | 

This, O ye diſſenters! is a mirror held 
to you by your friend, if one who ſhows 
you your deformities can be allowed to 
be ſuch: don't endeavour to hide truth 
under falſehood, but ö take ſhame to 
“ yourſelves,” and, ** go fin no more ;” 
be no longer the undiſtinguiſhed ſlaves 

| of 
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of power for pecuniary rewards, but like 
M. Curius Dentatus, refuſe the bribes 
offered by the betrayers of your country. 
Be contented with your toleration, which 
may you enjoy © as long as the ſun and 
* moon endures ;” but never wiſh to eſta- 
bliſh preſbyterianiſm inſtead of epiſcopacy; 
for it cannot be done but by wading up 
to your chins in blood, and committing 
crimes like thoſe of your anceſtors, the 
adherents of that traitor and tyrant, the 
hypocritical CRoMWELL. 

To convince my readers that theſe ideas 
of diſſenting venality are not founded on 
the prejudices of yeſterday, I ſhall con- 
clude to-day's paper with a quotation 
from that celebrated political paper, the 
Examiner, No. XXI. publiſhed Decem- 
ber 1710. 

« I think it is generally allowed by 
&« enemies and friends, that the bold and 
& brave defences made before the revo- 
„ lution, 2gainſt thoſe many invaſions 
« of our rights, proceeded principally 
i from the clerg 8Y 3 who are likewiſe 
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known, to have rejected all advances 
made to them to cloſe with the mea- 
ſures at that time concerting ; while 
the diſſenters, to gratify their ambition 
and revenge, fell into the baſeſt com- 
pliances of the court, approved of all 
proceedings by numerous and ur- 
SOME ADDRESSES, and took employ- 
ments and commiſſions by virtue of 
the diſpenſing power, againſt the di- 
rect laws of the land. All this is fo 
true, that if the pretender comes in, 


they will next to thoſe of his own reli- 


gion, have the faireſt claim and pre- 
tenſions to his favour, from their me- 
rit and eminent ſervices to his ſuppoſed 
father; who without ſuch encourage - 
ment, would probably never have been 
ſo miſled wo go the lengths he did.“ 


B. X. P. 
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No. 8. Wedneſday, Auguſt 17, 1763. 


Parum claris lucem dare coget. Hor, 


HERE is a general policy purſued 

by all mankind in their various ſi- 
tuations, which is to guard againſt their 
natural Rivals. Selt-intereſt is ſo pre- 
valent in moſt mens actions, that the pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, when inconſiſtent 
with their apparent, and avowed purſuits, 
arc always to be ſuſpected. Nations, and 
private perſons, ſtudy their own intereſt, 
and publicly profeſs an intire diſregard of 
it. Pretenſions to virtue are ſo very ge- 
neral, that even the thief at the gallows, 
and the prime-miniſter, are bare-faced 
enough to claim it: they each repreſent 
their proſcutors, or opponents, as the 
moſt abandoned of wretches, and tell 
you, that their ſuperior virtue has been 


their deſtruction. Collective bodies act 


on the ſame principle as individuals; and 


the rulers of a nation endeavour to de- 


lude 
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lude their rivals, as much as the farmer 
ſtudies to deceive his landlord. From 
theſe general principles, I infer, that 


whenever two nations become dangerous 


to each other, they ought to keep double 
guard, and take it for granted, that the 


ſalute, like Judas's, is to betray. Eng— 


and and France are at preſent in this 
ſituation, as much as Rome and Carthage 
were formerly. France has long ſince 
avoved her deſign of univerſal monarchy, 
and England's naval ſtrength is, perhaps, 
the only curb to her power: ſo that Eng- 
land may be called the guardian of the 
world, againſt the enterpriſcs of France. 
The moſt folemn treaties between nations 
ought no more to be regarded than the 
promiſes of a captive robber; each, when 
in danger, will engage any thing that ap- 
pears beneficial ro themſelves, and as 
ſoon as the danger is over, diſregard them 


| wholly ; the robber will deſtroy the per- 


ſon that gave him life and liberty ; and 
the French, attempt the ruin of thoſe 


that returned them Martinico, Guada- 


loupe, 
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loupe, &c. Therefore, though I do not 
carry my concluſion ſo far as Cato with 
Carthage, that, delenda eſt Gallia; yet, 
I will lay down this as a maxim, that the 
French, from their Known fidelity, ought 
NEVER TO BE TRUSTED. I ſhall now 
proceed to the narration of a fact, which 
is one of the glorious inſtances, of the 
ability and integrity, of the molt faithful, 
diſcerning, ADEQUATE Scotch miniſtry.” 

A native of France, whoſe family and 
friends were, and are faithful ſubjects to 
the French king, and reſide at this time 
in the French dominions, came into 
England ſometime ſince, in the capacity 
of a tutor. The dictator's brother, be- 
ing on his departure to his ambaſſy; and 
this gentleman being recommended to 
him, for a man of abilities, and complete 
knowledge in the French language, he 
was engaged in the ambaſſador's ſervice, 

as an under: ſecretary. I believe a French- 

man's having the moſt diſtant connection 
with ſtate affairs, will appear extremely 
wrong to every true Engliſhman ; yer, 

to 
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to his Scotch maſter, it appeared other- 
wiſe, who procured him a reward for his 
ſervices, not out of his own pocket, but 
a penſion of 2001. a year, to be paid to 
his private ſervant, by the public: for in 
this, Scotch œconomy differs from Eng- 
liſh generoſity! All this, though it ap- 
pears to me very wrong, is not what I 
have to complain of: it is, that this NA- 
TIVE Or FRANCE, this man, whoſe friends 
are all natives and reſidents in FRANCE, 
whoſe natural affections, one may con- 


clude, are for FRANCE, and who of 


courle, is ready to betray England, or at 
leaſt, to neglect her intereſt ; I ſay, this 
true FxEvCHMAN is, at this time, appoint- 


ed an ENGLISH RESIDENT, at a court of 


the greateſt importance, and is ſole ma- 
nager of Engliſh affairs. The affair re- 
quires no comment, ſo I ſhall conclude. 
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No. 9. Wedneſday, Auguſt 24, 1763. 


Nil eriturum alias, nil ortum tals fatentes. 


Hors 


A Dialogue between Joux Trot, Eſq; 
and WILLIAM Brvusn, the Humouriſt 
and Houſe- Painter “. 


A 


Trot.F BEG pardon for intruſion ; but 
I have laid out a ſnilling on a 
print of a bear, and a dog, and a pot of 
porter, and ragged ruffles, and a lying 
ſtaff, and a band, and a begging-box, and 
a pallet, and many other things, which 
make ſo ſtrange a compolition, that I am 
at a loſs to underſtand the meaning, 
Bruſh, The bear is a parſon 


The once ingenious Mr. Hogarth publiſhed a 
ſtrange print at this time, which he deſigned as a 
fatire on Mr. Charles Churchill, in revenge for his 
admirable epiſtle addrehed to Hogarth ; but was 
ſuch a collection of old trumpery, that inſtead of 
ſerving the ſuperannuated painter, it made him ten 
times more contemptible, 
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Tr. The bear a parſon ! I have found 
many parſons that have been bears, but 
never heard of a bear that was a parſon. 
Br. You country gentlemen are rather 
dull; the bear is a parſon, or was a par- 
ſon, and I am ſure the parſon is a bear: 
for he has ſucked all the honey of my 
former reputation, and has made me an 
als : he has fo clawed me, that I ſhall be 
fore as long as I live, Live, did I ſay! 
I han't lived ſince : nor ever ſhall again. 


Tr. Why this account of a parſon is to 


me a new idea, as indeed is your parſon 
bruin. You han't made him hands, but 
paws with talons. The country parſons I 
have met with have no paws, nor talons. 

Br. O, Sir! this is a very different 
thing to a country parſon ; I had rather 
had a ſcratching from every country par- 
ſon in England, Wales, and the town of 
Berwick on Tweed, than onec law from 
this half parſon, or no parſon, or I know 
not what fort of a parſon ! 

Tr. How came this bear, as you call 
him, to attack you? What, did you ſet 

| this 
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this old ſecond-hand pug-dog of your's 


It at his heels, or did he water in his ſhoes, 


A 


74 
5 


as I ſee he can't hold his water. 

Br. No, Sir; I'll tell you; he was the 
aggreſſor. I am, Sir, you know, and 
all the world knows, the greateſt painter 
that ever exiſted in 

Tr. What greater than Raphael! 

Br. Raphael! mine a that uni- 
verſal admiration of his works is an in- 
ſtance of the folly of mankind. Did you 
ever ſee his transfiguration ? Did you 
mind his mountain? Why, a London 
ſcavenger wou'd put the whole mountain 
in his cart at once, and ſhoot it into a 
dung boat. Did you ever fee my Paul 
before Felix ? or my Sigiſmunda ? or my 
pictures at Briſtol ? there is art in per- 
fection, there is colouring, there is ex- 
preſſion, drawing, dignity; in ſhort, 
every thing! all the beauties of the an- 
cients united with the excellencies of the 
moderns. 

Tr. Pray, Sir, who did you ſay paint- 
ed theſe wonderful pictures? 

I 2 | Br. 
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Br. Who, Sir? I, Sir! I am he that 
has culled the merit of the Italian, Dutch, 


and Flemiſh ſchools; and, with my own 


improvements, bring them forth with 
double luſtre. I have found ſome diffi- 
culty to perſuade the world of theſe moſt 
undoubted facts; for they rather fancy 
me a humouriſt, than a ſerious, hiſtorical 
painter: but I deſpiſe fun: I have al- 
ways painted tragedy. All mankind are 
fools : they ſuppoſed my Maraiage A-la- 
mode, a comedy, when in reality it was 
a deeper tragedy than Macbeth: for I 
ceſtroyed all the principal characters, in 
order to make it woeful. Then, as a 
politician, I am a moſt extraordinary one; 
did you ever ſee my Times ? 

Tr. J have; and was ſorry to ſee the 
greateſt man in his way employ his moſt 
excellent talents in blaſting the reputa- 
tion of the sAvioux of his country, 
Blaſting, did I fay! no: the conqueſts 
and infinite benefits received from this 


great man, that you have pretended to 


burleſque in your times, are ſuch, that 


no 
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no time can eraſe the name of Pitt from 
the memories of the grateful Engliſh. 

Br. Come, Sir, don't be furious, I am 
ſtate houſe-painter, and I was ordered to 
paint the great man out of vogue; as 
much as the preſbyterians, and others, 
were ordered to addreſs him into diſgrace. 
I have ſix hundred a year for being 
pliant ; and for half the money I would 
have abuſed all the twelve apoſtles. 

Tr. I beg we may return from this 
political digreſſion: I called for an ex- 
planation of your print, and if you'll fa- 
vour me I ſhall be much obliged to you. 

Br. The bear, Sir, is an emblem of 
that great wit, and ſatiriſt, Charles 
Churchill. 

Tr. A bear an emblem of wit! why, 
I always thought a bear the emblem of 
ſtupidity. 

Br. I don't care what it was, I tell you 
that a bear at preſent is a wit; that the 
pot of porter is to ſhew the brightneſs of 

his parts; the club, how he knocked me 
down; the dog watering ſhews, that the 
3 = very 
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very title page puts us in a fright; and 
all the other things ſignify as much as 
they aid when they were added to the 
print of myleif. 


Tr. Well, Sir, I am ſorry to tell you, 


that I think you are ſuperannuated ; that 
you are as remarkably dull at this time, 
as you were once clever: I therefore 
adviſe you, never more to venture any 
new production into the world, leſt the 
folly of the preſent ſhould eclipſe the ex- 
cellency of the former ; and the next age 
ſhould divide the works of the great hu- 
mouriſt into two claſſes ; the one, the 
moſt excellent that was ever produced, 
and the other, the moſt contemptible. 


B. X. P. 
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No. 10. Wedneſday, Auguſl 31, 1763. 


There is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. 
Iſaiah, ch. lvii. ver. 1. 


HE moſt glorious æra of Engliſh 

hiſtory, will be the firſt year of the 
reign of George the third ; we were in- 
gaged in a war, that did the greateſt ho- 
nour to the conductors of it, by an amaz- 
ing and unparalleled ſeries of ſucceſſes, 
that did equal honor to the Engliſh as a 
body, by the great alacrity with which 
they contributed to the reduction of their 
implacable enemy. This jus and moſt 


NECESSARY War was ſo remarkably favor- 


ed by providence, that our enemies were 
reduced to accept of a peace on our own 
terms; or to remain in a ſtate of impo- 
tency, deprived of their moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions, which the united force of all 
Europe could not wreſt out of our hands, 
It was at this time that the Scor ſeized 
the helm, and vainly conceived by little 
arts to rule this intelligent ſtate, Such 
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an upſtart could not be abſurd enough to 
conceive himſelf equal to the manage- 
ment of the war, he therefore declared 
for peace; all his miſcreants pretended 
our glorious war would be our deſtruc- 
tion, and KINDLY ENDEAVORED TO 
SAVE US by an ignominious PEACE ; but 
as the workers of iniquity can ſeldom or 
never kcep their own counſel, it ſoon be- 
came apparent, that their zeal for peace 
was upon the molt paultry principle of 
ſelf-intereſt, in oppoſition to national 
welfare. They ſaw the Scotch dictator 
unequal both to conducting the war, 
and to. the railing money. A peace they 
vainly conceived would make them eaſy 
in both reſpects. Peace was therefore 
ſollicited, and at laſt obtained. As it was 
too apparent to our enemies, as well as 
ourſelves, that theſe Scots would have a 
peace at all events, the conquered ſoon 
talked in the ſtile of conquerors, and 
dictated terms to the miſtreſs of the 
world ; and the Scots baſely purchaſed a 
peace, with thoſe glorious acquiſitions 
| that 
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that had been obtained in the illuſtrious 
2d miniſtration of the diſcarded Piri. 
Has this peace anſwered the end in- 


tended by the dictator, and his merce- 


nary tools? no; they find the fatal truth 
of my motto, THAT THERE IS NO 
„ PEACE TO THE WICKED.” | remem- 
ber in that happy period, when his pre- 
ſent majeſty aſcended the throne, among 
the many UNSOLLICITED addreſſes, the 
artiſts of Great Britain, out of ſincere re- 
gard to their moſt amiable ſovereign, ex- 
preſſed their zeal in an addreſs. It was 
wrote by an author who does hackney 
work; I have forgot his name, but I be- 
lieve I can deſcribe him; he wrote a 
party dictionary, in which all the whigs 
were repreſented as raſcals *, and tie 
tories men of honor and honeſty ; for 
which the TORY OECONOMISTS have ſince 
given him a penſion of 300 l. a year: 
he is a man of remarkable integrity, and 
roars out on all occaſions in the cauſe of 


* In Johnſon's dictionary, whigiſm and atheiſm 


\gre called fynonymous terms, 


> 


virtue 
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virtue ; and as example is allowed to be 
more uſeful than precept, as an inſtance 
of his honeſty, and ccntempt of money, 
he took a guinea ſubſcription for an edi- 
tion of Shakeſpear, about ten years ago : 
the book has not appeared as yet, but as 
the PENSIONER always expreſſes a great 
regard for poor authors, and as his 
pocketing the money, without giving the 
book, may diſcourage ſubſcriptions, it 
is thought he will publiſh Shakeſpear the 
beginning of the next cenTURY. This 
grand maſs of virtue, gentility, impar- 
tiality, complacency, ſelf-diffidence, mo- 
deſty, ſociability, eaſe and elegance, who 
ſees ſo remarkably, and ſo juſtly applauds 
all mens talents but his own, in the ad- 
dreſs he wrote for the artiſts, had this re- 
markable conunDRUM, “ that though 
% we were ingaged in the moſt bloody 
* war England ever ſaw, yet we were in 
* profound peace.”. To follow this great 
writer's example, and grace the Con- 
traſt with a conundrum, I will aſſert, 
that in the preſent FROFOUND PEACE, we 

are 
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are in a TERRIBLE STATE OF WAR- 
FARE. 


The expreſſing a difike to bad men, 
and wicked meaſures, 1s not only the 
birth-right of an Engliſhman, but is aſ- 
ſumed by the negro ſlaves ; the only dif- 
ference is, the freeman expoſtulates with 
his ſuperiors, tells them of his injuries, 
and aſks for redreſs; the ſlave never com- 
plains, but waits an opportunity to be 
amply revenged, and is never ſatisfied 
till he has deſtroyed his tyrant taſk-maſ- 
ter. The dictator, and his tory tools, 
have been ſo daring as to expreſs their 
diſapprobation of this divine attribute of 
liberty; and the inculcating implicit faith 
in their meaſures, has been the darling 
ſubject of the Auditor, Briton, Plain 
Dealer, and other mercenaries : but theſe 
revived tory- doctrines are too late; the 
umplaced and unpenſioned will exclaim; 


and though money has been given by the 


ceconomilt, with the utmoſt profuſion, 
yet ſome remain virtuous; nor will the 


treaſury purchaſe every opponent; the 
| ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the better fort of people is 
known by their writings ; the ſenſe of 
common people, by the gallows made to 
hang the court-biſhop, by the broken 
head of the Welch turn-coat patrior ; 
and by the diftator being perpetually 
burnt in effigy. Theſe are ſome of the 
glorious effects of the Scotch miniſtry's 
virtuous deeds, and of their excellent 
peace; theſe the preſages to confuſion, 
that is juſtly dreaded by all his majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects. 

Theſe are not the only unfortunate 
circumſtances that mark theſe diſma] 
times. We ſee the political barometer, 
the public funds, daily falling, and in 
the Scot's profound peace, at a much 
lower price than at the beginning of an 
Engliſh war. This characterizes not only 
the diffidence of the Engliſh, but the 
utter contempt of all foreigners, of the 
preſent Scotch hodge-podge, commonly 
called the Engliſh miniſtry. We fee in 
the Scot's profound peace, the French 
augmenting their navy, with a greater zeal 
| and 
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and diſpatch than during the war. We 
ſee an Indian war in America unavoid- 
able : our public papers inform us of 
commotions in Ireland, which are juſtly 
to be dreaded: and all theſe dreadful 
conſequences proceed from the Scotch aſ- 


ſuming the reins of government, in a 


free country, and engroſſing all the 
places of profit to themſelves. Though 
all the nation are juſtly incenſed at their 
conduct, yet they perſiſt in ruling. How 
long the Lord will afflict the Engliſh na- 
tion with this plague of locuſts, I cannot 


determine; but as they, like other ver- 


min, only ſtay till they have devoured 
every thing in the country, the moſt mi- 
ſerable ſtate of this once happy nation 
prognoſticates their ſpeedy flight, and 
that they will ſoon find, that although 
they have obtained, by every wicked art, 
a nominal peace, in order to maintain 
themſelves in excluſive power, yet to 
their ſorrow they will find, that © THERE 
* 1S NO PEACE TO THE WICKED.” 


RX. E 
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No. 11. Wedneſday, Sept. 7, 1763. 


can turn and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again,— 


SHAKESPEAR, 


Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illi. 


S the author of the ConTasT has 
ſeldom or never obſerved any good 
effects to proceed from political writers 
entering into debates 1n juſtification of 
their own works, he, from the firſt, re- 
ſolved to be exceedingly careful to aſcer- 
tain the truth of what he ſubmitted to the 
impartial and diſcerning public, and then 
to leave them to determine the merits 
between him and his adverſaries, without 
wantonly interfering on every trifling 
occaſion, 
Notwithſtanding theſe are the Con- 
TRAST'S general principles, yet where he 
thinks neceſſary tò be more explicit, for 
the better ſatisfaction of his readers, he 
ſhall always look on himſelf in duty 
bound ſo to be; and when any of his pa- 
pers, 


| 
* 
(F, 
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pers, on important ſubjects, are anſwered 


by people of the leaſt pretenſions to un- 


derſtanding or ability, he will either ſup- 


port his doctrines, or confeſs his errors. 
He therefore intends to-day to ſupport his 
opinion of thoſe tame, compliant, ſtate- 
tools, the diſſenters, in anſwer to the con- 
ſiderations of one Mr. X. on the Con- 
TRAST, No. VII. | 

The firſt obſervation of Mr. X's is a 
full confeſſion of what is aſſerted. The 
ConTraAST ſays, that the diſſenters, in 
the reign of Charles the firſt, availed 
e themſelves of the confuſion of the 
« times; and, by every wicked method 
that could be purſued, entirely ſub- 


„ yerted the conſtitution in church and 


e ſtate.” Mr. X. owns, that the Engliſh 
preſbyterians, and all the Scots, aimed 
at the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery ; be- 
ing as firmly perſuaded of the divine 
& right of their model of church govern- 
„ ment, as the members of the church of 
* England could be of theirs.” As to 
the merits of the two religions, I ſhall 


nor 
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not debate that point with Mr. X; but 1 
have fo good an opinion of all truly reli- 
gious people, that I am certain they ſup- 
poſe their own to be the beſt, The 
private opinion of a few has nothing to 
do with the ſtate ; and therefore the preſ- 
byterians, who, contrary to law, endea- 
voured to ſubvert the church, were a 
much traitors to their country, as thoſe 
who made a mock court of juſtice to per- 
petrate the horrid murder of their king. 
If we were to allow this argument, I fear 
it would go too far, for it would be a 
Juſtification of James the ſecond, in all 
his tyrannical and unconſtitutional pro- 
ceedings in favor of popery, for which he 
was dethroned; becauſe he“ was as 
ce firmly perſuaded of the divine right of 
* his model of church government,“ as 
the preſbyterians ever could be of theirs. 
The panegyric on the preſent diſſenters, 
with which he concludes this paragraph, 
I fear is not true, but I ſincerely wiſh 
that one aſſertion may be found fo, which 
is, that ** the fatal miſtakes of former 


„% times 
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ec times has been the means of teaching 
& them better notions, more wiſdom and 
* moderation.” 

In the next paragraph he ſays, that the 
ConTRAST * has baſely confounded the 
s diſſenters in general with a wretched ſet 
* of enthuſiaſts and republicans.” To 
which I anſwer, that it is not fact; for 
Mr. X. has confounded the real patriots 
of the eſtabliſhed religion with the diſ- 
ſenting faction. I believe it is univerſally 
allowed, that the firſt legal oppoſition 
to the wicked miniſtry, and oppreſſive 
meaſures of Charles the firſt, was highly 
commendable. No Engliſhman can read 


of his infringement of the privileges of 


parliament, and freedom of their debates, 
but with the utmoſt horror ; nor of the 
ſhip money, without deteſtation ; nor of 
his infamous favourite that found pro- 
tection, and at laſt occaſioned the poor 
king's ruin, without contempt of him as 
a man, or compaſſion for his little diſ- 
cernment, in preferring a falſe courtier to 
the honeſt affections of his faithful ſub- 

K jects, 
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jects. It was by an oppoſition to theſe 


meaſures, ſo repugnant to our birthrighr 
and charter of liberties, that the immortal 
Hampden, and many other worthy pa- 
triots, endeared themſelves to every free- 
born Engliſhman : but it is well known, 
that theſe worthies never deſigned war, 
and that all the bloody civil conteſt was 
owing to the diſſenters, who availed them- 
ſelves of the confuſion of the times, and 
by every wicked art pulled down high 
church tyranny to eſtabliſh a preſbyterian 
tyranny, ten times more deſtructive than 
the former. As to their diſapproving of 
the murder of the truly pious king, I will 


refer to the warrant for his execution, and 


you will ſee, that they were all di ſſenters 
who ſigned the traiterous order. Mr. X. 
has not entered into particulars ſufficient 
for our finding out who were thoſe worthy 
diſſenters who beheld the tragedy with 
ſuch horror, and ſo ardently deſired to 
prevent it. I ſhould be glad to know 
whether that worthy diſſenter, Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell, was one of the preſbyterian 
ſaints 
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ſaints that looked on with ſuch horror at 
his own inhumanity ? No: Mr, X's aſ- 
ſertions are contrary to known facts, and 
none but ſuch a blind zealot in the diſ- 
ſenting cauſe could have aſſerted ſuch 
groſs falſities; he muſt know, that the 
arch-traitor, Cromwell, was the idol of 
thoſe diſſenting cut-throats ; that he was 
always repreſented as a ſtandard of piety, 
and that the diſſenters at this day adore 
Cromwell, and appiaud his wicked acts. 
As to the ConTrasT's omitting the 
reign of Charles the ſecond, it was, be- 
cauſe the diſſenters conduct, during that 
time, does not appear quite ſo clear as for 
him to determine on their merit or de- 
merit. There were in this reign more 
plots, either real or pretended, than in 
almoſt all the other reigns put together. 
The court accuſed the diſſenters and ca- 
tholics of being the authors of the major 


part of them; wit} what juſtice I cannot 


determine, 
What he allows of their conduct, in the 
reign of the pope's agent, James the le- 
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cond, is quite as much as the ConTRAST 
could wiſh, to ſupport his. aſſertions of 
their Laſe, traiterous, and mercenary con- 
duct. He allows, that the univerſal 
© toleration was a maſk, under which 
© James intended to introduce popery. 
© That a few of the diſſenters were taken 
in the ſnare.” This is very true, they 
were, and ever have been taken in lu— 
crative ſnares : bait your trap with a good 
place or penſion, and they are unfortu- 
nately taken in the ſnare, whether the 
trap-baiter is a whig, a tory, a tyrannical 
contemptible Scot, a papiſt, an atheiſt, or 
a Mahometan. Then the farther to il- 
luſtrate the diſſenters zeal for their coun- 
try, he tells you, that “of thoſe who 
* were put into offices of truſt by the 
e diſpenfing power, the moſt conſiderable 
* choſe to qualify according to law, rather 
than countenance fuch an illegal and 
e unconſtitutional ſtretch of the prero- 
% gative.” This ſentence is a greater 
reflection on the diſſenters, than any con- 
tained in the contraſt. It firſt ſhows 

e them 
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them to be the moſt abandoned traitors to 
their country, to accept of places under 
a diſpenſing power, which was not only 
inconſiſtent with the law, bur a ſtretch of 
prerogative that entirely ſubverted our 
happy conſtitution. Their qualifying ac- 
cording to the law, ſhows that they had as 
little regard for God as their country; 
and that both were ſacrificed to the thirſt 
of power and profit. It is a fundamental 
principle with the diſſenters, not to receive 
the ſacrament, as a qualification for office. 
Tt is this that Mr. X. ſays, has excluded 
them from the ſervice of their country,” 
and yet in that reign, their conſciences 
were ſo eaſy and compliable, that they 
qualified according to law. To ſum up 
their virtues according to this account, 1t 
* ſands thus: they held it offenſive to the 
> Supreme Being, to receive the ſacrament 
for a place; ſo they are excluded by the 
teſt. By the diſpenſing power their con- 
ſciences are eaſed, ſo they come into of- 
fice : but then the good creatures find out, 
that this is ** countenancing an illegal and 

K 3 uncon- 
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* unconſtitutional ſtretch of the prero- 


„ pative.” What do theſe pious ſouls do 


then? Do they reſign? No. They can't 


qualify, becauſe that is contrary to their 


tenets, and an offence to God! Yes; but 
theſe ſanctified patriots have ſo great a re- 
gard for the conſtitution, that they diſ- 
regard the laws of God, and qualify : and 
then, to conclude, after all this compla- 
cency, king James ſays, “ he can't gain 
* them.” A moſt wonderful conſiſtent 
account! But here I mult play the com- 
mentator; for king James could not ſay, 
* he could not gain them,” becauſe he 
had them; but he ſaid, „he could not 
„keep them.“ 

As to his other obſervations and ani- 
madverſions, they are in general too tri- 
fling to require an anſwer, and therefore 
1 ſhall paſs over them in ſilence. Yet I 
cannot conclude without remarking, that 
Mr. X. has not ſaid one word in juſtifi- 
cation of the paultry actions of the preſent 
diſſenting junto, who, with ſuch unjuſti- 
fiable zeal, joined the contemptible tory 
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Scot, whoſe principles and actions were 
diametrically oppoſite to what they pre- 
tend are theirs; who were purchaſed to 
ſneak to court with an addreſs on an ina- 
dequate, temporary peace : and who have 
ſold all their old friends and whig con- 
nections for two thouſand pounds; but l 
hope the happy period is now near at hand, 
when theſe temporizing diſſenters muſt 
turn again,” and that our beſt of ſo- 
vereigns will ſoon have a good and able 
miniſtry, and that he will be as happy in 
his people as they are in him ; which can- 
not fail of being the caſe, when the dic- 
tator and his myrmidons are retired, and 
Engliſhmen, of tried integrity and abi- 
lities, put in their room; which is the 
ardent prayer of the whole nation, except 


the hungry Scotch, and ſome deſperate 


Engliſh, whoſe poverty makes them al- 
ways ſubſervient tools to the moſt aban- 


doned miniſters. 
B. X. P. 
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No. 12. Wedneſday, Sept. 14, 1763. 


Omnium ſocietatum nulla eft gravior, nulla carior, 
quam ea que cum republica ęſi unicuique noſ- 
trum Sed omnes omni um caritates patria una 
complexa eft : pro qua quis bonus dubitet mortem 


oppetere, ſi ei fit profuturus ? 
| Cic, 
N the ſecond number of the Con- 
traſt I conſidered the nature of the 
Scotch union, and ſhewed that it ought 
never to be underitood that theſe king- 
doms were compleatly united, ſo long as 
the Scotch retain their own laws, reli- 
gion, and cuſtoms; moſt of which are 
ſo very inconſiſtent with ours, that the 
veſting power in this free country, in the 
hands of a tyrant Scot, muſt always be a 
moſt alarming circumſtance, and never 
can fail to incenſe the whole Engliſh na- 
tion. I intend in this day's paper to pur- 


ſue the ſubject, and conſider national pre- 


judices in a more general light. 
It cannot be doubted but it was neceſ- 
ſary tor the benefit of mankind, to divide 
| the 
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the government of the world into parts; 
and it is ſelf-evident, that the only me- 
thod of keeping them ſeparate, was im- 
planting in them an attachment for their 
own nation, and a deteſtation for others. 
From whence it appears, that national 
prejudices and attachments are, by the 
interpoſition of Divine Providence, inter- 
woven in the conſtitution of the univerſe. 
This doctrine is ſupported by holy writ; 
for you will find that moſt of the laws of 


the Jews were deſigned to keep them a 


ſeparate nation, by preventing their union 
with all others. The different languages 
allotted to every kingdom has no other 
uſe than to keep them from blending 
together, and does it more effectually 
than any barrier. The laws and cuſtoms 
of all nations, and of all ages, are cal- 
culated for the end of ſeparation. Every 
ſtate gives the greateſt rewards to war- 
riors, that is, to thoſe who have done 
the greateſt miſchief to other countries; 
committed many thouſand cLor10Us MUR- 
DERS; burnt, without relenting, the ha- 
bitations 
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bitations of all the poor, innocent ſub- 
jets; deſtroyed their ſuſtenance; and 
dragged thoſe that fell into their hands, in 
chains, to add to the horrors of a tri- 
umph. The firſt legal principle in every 
kingdom 1s, to be true and faithful to the 
ſtate ; and it 1s the cuſtom of every coun- 
try to bind their ſubjects to a faithful al- 
legiance, by the moſt ſolemn oaths. The 
higheſt crime in every country, is ſerving 
the national enemies; and even in Eng- 
land, whoſe laws are certainly the moſt 
merciful, Dr. Henſey was condemned to 
the death of a traitor, for correſponding 
with the French, during the late war; 
though all he informed them might have 
been found in the Court Regiſter, or the 
public news- papers; and for this crime, 
apparently fo trifling, he was, with uni- 
verial approbation, condemned to a ſe- 
verer puniſhment than if he had murdered 
his parents and all his kindred. So that 
the grand doctrine of nations is truly mer- 
cenary, it is to ſerve themſelves even at 
the utter deſtru91on of their neighbours. 
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Theſe principles, I believe, will be found 
conſiſtent with all governments; and theſe 
principles will be found ſo riveted in the 
minds of all mankind, that they are ap- 
parently inſtinct, and are never to be era- 
dicated. 

Now I ſhall apply theſe general ideas 
to the Engliſh and Scotch. All the world 
knows, that between theſe two nations, 
from the earlieſt accounts, there was the 
greateſt antipaihy, and moſt implacable 
hatred. The wars that this kingdom has 
been engaged in with the Scots, exceed 
thoſe of every other nation in the whole 
world put together : the Scotch were al. 
ways in ſtrict alliance with France, and 
France has always been the natural enemy 
of England. This was the ſituation of 
affairs, till the formal, puſillanimous, pa- 
cific Scot, James the firſt, aſcended the 
Engliſh throne; and then thoſe merce- 
nary Scots, who formerly came into Eng- 
land in the character of warriors for the 
ſake of plunder, thought it more for their 
private advantage, to attend this caſuiſtical 

monarch 
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monarch in the character of friends; un- 
der which maſk, the innumerable train of 
beggars and banditti have had it in their 
power to do more real injury to this king- 
dom, than ten times their force could have 
accompliſhed in the more noble profeſſion 


of arms. 


The preſent Scotch ſcribblers having 
been ſo regardleſs of hiſtorical facts as to 
aſſert, in anſwer to my paper, No. II. that 
the crowns of the two kingdoms were 
united by James the firſt: I appeal to 
every hiſtory of England and Scotland, 
and you will find that they remained, in 
every reſpect, as eſſentially ſeparate, as 
England and Hanover are at this day, or 
as England and Holland were in the reign 
of king William the third: there is no 
more pretence to ſay the crowns, or king- 
doms, were united by the ſame perſon be- 
ing king of each, than there is to ſay, 
that the archbiſhopric of Canterbury and 
the chancellorſhip were united, by the ſame 
perſon, in former times, enjoying both 


offices, for they always acted as ſeparately, 
| a3 
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as if different perſons : and ſo every kingly 
act in each kingdom, till the real union, 
in the reign of queen Anne, was as abſo- 
lutely independent of each other, as if 
king James the firſt of England and king 
James the ſixth of Scotland had been two 
men. It was ſo far from being underſtood 
by the Scotch, that the kingdoms were 
united at that time, that when it was pro- 
poſed, many years before it took place, 
the great Scotch lawyer, Sir John Neſbitt, 
of Dirleton, the then lord advocate, and 
a privy counſellor, gave it as his opinion, 
that the propoſing of it was high treaſon, 
becauſe it was a ſubverſion of the par- 
lament; any alteration in which was, by 
the Scotch law, high treaſon ; and on this 
Sir John founded his opinion and it had 
ſuch an effect on the great people of Scot- 
land, that it retarded the ſcheme for many 
years: and it is well known, that it was 
at laſt obtained by bribing a few of the 
ruling Scots; and ſo far from its being 
the voice of the people, they were ex- 
tremely averſe to it, and treated the pro- 


moters 
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moters of it as traitors to their country. 
The little regard theſe new united Scots 
had for their fellow ſubjects, by act of 
parliament, was inſtanced by their being 
in leſs than ten years in open arms in fa- 
vour of a popiſh pretender of the houſe 
of Stuart, and doing every thing in their 
power to ſubvert the happy conſtitution of 
England, both in church and ſtate. Their 
farther zeal in the ſame wicked cauſe, was 
ſhown by the alacrity with which they 
followed his ſtandard in forty-five; and 
no man, who 15 converiant with the High- 
land troops in the government's ſervice, 
but believes them at this inſtant, as zeal- 
ous as ever in the old cauſe; and what. 
ever pretenſions to merit they may have 
by ſerving in the Engliſh armies, they 
have equal demetrit by as many, or per- 
haps more, being in the ſervice of our 
enemies the FRENCH, and our no friends 
the Durch. 15 

Whoever will read the debates on the 
union, will find, that it was not ſuppoſed, 
that as long as they retained their own 

laws, 
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laws, religion, fc. ſo different to ours, 
that they could be really united; but the 
act, as it ſtands at preſent, was looked on 
as introductory to a complete union: 
and had it not been for the impolitic am- 
bition of the Scorch, to rule the poor 
Engliſh with a rod of iron; to extend the 
Excist; to cram an inadequate peace 
down their throats, when the Engliſh de- 
clared for war; to commit their members 
and other ſubjects, on the moſt trifling 
ſuſpicions, and treat them with greater 
ſeverity for a CONSTRUCTED BREACH OF 
THE PEACE, than had been cuſtomary for 
the more merciful Engliſh to treat thoſe 
Scotch rebels, whoſe zeal for popery, ty- 
ranny, and the Stuarts, have brought 
them to the caLLows; had it not been 
for theſe, the union was daily becoming 
more real; the Scotch had more than their 
ſhare of profitable employs, either in pro- 
portion to their numbers or abilities, with- 
out the leaſt murmuring. But as the 


Scotch ſcheme is apparen'ly to graſp the 


whole power of Great Britain, it is na- 
tural 
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approbation; which I may venture to ſay 
has been done with the greateſt decency, 
in compariſon to what might have been 
expected, when their injuries and inſults 
are conſidered ; or in compariſon to what 
the Scotch would themſelves have done, 
ſuppoſing a contemptible, upſtart, igno- 
rant, inſolent, tyrannical Engliſhman, had 
been ſen: to Edinburgh, veſted with the 
dictatorſhip, turning out all the honeſt 
patriois, in order to provide for a train of 
ſubſervient beggars, who followed power, 
and ſolicited office, on the moſt profligate 
terms; had ſuch a wretch ventured him- 
ſelf in the kingdom of Scotland, he would 
have been PoRTEOUsED * within four and 


twenty hours. 
From 


* Captain Porteous commanding at an execution 
at Edinburgh, was attacked by the mob,. and laid 
under a neceſſity of defending the priſoners ; by 
which means ſome of the rioters were killed. For 
this he was tried, and condemned ; but being re- 
prieved, as it appeared he only did his duty; the 
Scotch mob took him out of gaol the evening the 

reprieve 
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From what I have ſubmitted, I believe 
it is apparent, that national prejudices are 
not to be eradicated by act of parlia- 
ment; and the Scotch have no other 
foundation to ſuppoſe themſelves the ſame 
people with the Engliſh, but by the ſtrict 
letter of the law. Whether they are 
pleaſed to allow theſe prejudices to be 
virtues or vices, 15 of little conſequence, 
becauſe they have them to a greater de- 
gree than any other ſet of people in the 


univerſe. The only method the Scotch 


dictator could have purſued to have kept 
his inordinate power, was to have diveſted 
himſelf of his national attachments, and 
permitted the Engliſh to have had ſome 
ſhare in the government. But ſo far from 
that, he not only excluded them from all 
lucrative employs, but on all occaſions 


treated them with contempt; and ſo far 
L - from 


reprieve arrived, ſhut the city gates, made a ſolemn 
proceſſion, and publicly executed him, of their own 
authority, in the high ſtreet of Edinburgh : and for 
this groſs rebellious inſult on government no one 


perſon ſuffered any puniſnment. 
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from conſulting them on affairs of im- 
portance to their own country, that he 
gave himſelf up to the ſole direction of 
three infolent Scots, whoſe fortune and 
abilities were equally contemptible ; two 
of whom had even left their own country 
by compulſion, one for what I ſhall leave 
unnamed, and the other for his bad 
verſes; all equal temporizers, ſycophants, 
and flaves to power, whoſe hearts and 
hands were equally ready to join in the 
deſtruction of a whole people, when it 
apparently benefited themſelves. 

I as heartily wiſh the preſent feuds to 
ceaſe, as any man in the three kingdoms ; 
but as they never can, till fome of the 
proud Scots are retired, I would adviſe 
them to ſhow their boaſted zeal for this 
country, by pulling off their 8REECHESs, 
and once more trotting about their bleak, 
defart Highlands, where they may regale 
themſelves with oats, unabuſed and un- 
envied by the Engliſh, and amuſe them- 
ſelves with ſinging ſweet Fingal, and play- 
ing Agis, king of Sparta, without any 

man 


„„ 
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man in his ſenſes intruding on their per- 


formances. 
B. X. . 


— 


No. 13. Wedneſday, Sept. 21, 1763. 


I think our country ſinks beneath the yoke. 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 


Is added ts her wounds, 
MacztTH, Act IV. Scene 4. 


Hoever has attended to human na- 

ture with any degree of accu- 

racy, will have found that the moſt aban- 
doned are the greateſt pretenders to vir- 
tue; that the greateſt poltroons and cow- 
ards never fail to talk of their heroic 
deeds; that a Scotch doctor, whoſe phy- 
ſical rudiments were obtained by beating 
in the mortar, and who compleated his 
ſtudies by an extenſive practice on board 
a coaſting veſſel, as a ſurgeon, ſhakes his 
empty head at a truly learned graduate 
from Oxford or Cambridge, and pities his 
not having had a proper education: even 
L 2 Poor 
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poor Hogarth prates whole nights and 
days in praiſe of his hiſtorical paintings, 
though his Sigiſmund, and Paul before 

Felix, are both in being; and the 
Scotch diftator's penſioner, the Diction- 
ary-maker, ſhakes his pompous mane, 
and roars of his independence, his can- 
dor, and integrity, but not one word of 
his Shakeſpear. The reaſon why men 
are always boaſting of qualities they are 
void of, proceeds from a conſciouſneſs of 
their own deficiency, or at leaſt, from a 


ſuſpicion that no body has a proper eſti- 


mation of their imaginary qualities; ſo 
that it is their ſole labour to eſtabliſh 
them by their own declamation. On 
theſe principles, and the general know- 
ledge of the falſeneſs of the Scotch, I, 
from the firſt, had the ſame contemptible 
ideas of the Scotch miniſtry, that are 
now confirmed by fatal experience. It 
may be remembered, by the few who at- 
tended to their panegyrics on themſelves, 
that they undertook to obtain a general 
coalition of parties, to conduct the ſtate 


with 
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with the utmoſt frugality and ceconomy, 
to promote none but people of virtue 
and ahilities; and alas! ſuch were there 
ignorance, inſolence, and arrogance, that 
they undertook to make a good, ſafes 
and ADEQUATE peace: how theſe won- 
derful undertakings have been executed, 
I will take the liberty to ſubmit. 

What was called by the Scotch mini- 
ſtry a coalition of parties, was the moſt 
ridiculous and abſurd of all human un- 
dertakings. It 1s well known, and I be- 
lieve univerſally allowed, that the whigs, 
even before the revolution, were the 
more numerous body, and that ſince the 
acceſhon of the illuſtrious houſe of Han- 
over, they have been ten to one, in com- 
pariſon with the tories; that of late the 
tories thought themſelves ſo inconſider- 
able, that the rational part of them had 
endeavoured to lay aſide the prejudicial 
diſtinction, and become partyleſs. Tho' 
this was the caſe with the generality of 
the tories, yet there remained ſome half- 
witted bigots, who, thinking oppoſition 

1 3 meritorious, 
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meritorious, whether founded on good or 
bad principles, were ſtill zealous in op- 
poling they know not what. Their folly 
occaſioned their zeal, and their zeal ex- 
cluded them from buſineſs, ſo that it be- 
caine difficult to determine, whether the 
tory remnant excelled in folly or igno- 
rance. The method the wonDROUS-WISE 
ScoT took to make an EXTINCTION OF 
PARTY, was by turning out the moſt ex- 
perienced, ſucceſsful, and unexception- 
able whig miniſtry that this kingdom was 
ever bleſſed with, whoſe conduct had 
made them darlings of the whole nation, 
and filling their places with theſe poor 
wretches, who underſtood no buſineſs 
but that of a toaſt-maſter, nor any laws 
but that of the chaſe. This was the pre- 
poſterous method that was taken for the 
extinction of party, and what made ir 
ſtill more ridiculous, was, that party had 
almoſt extinguiſhed itſelf, and whig and 
tory was ſcarcely ever heard of. It ſuc- 
ceeded juſt as every rational man expect- 
ed; the Cocoa-TREE were the only peo- 


ple 
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ple that were pleaſed ; and the whole na- 
tion beſides incenſed to the greateſt de- 
gree, to ſee their intereſt, their money, 
and their liberty, thus ſported with by 
the Scotch dictator and his tools. Thus 
their methods of extinction of parties ſet 
the whole nation in a ferment, and made 
all the independent Engliſh join with 
heart and voice in oppoſition to the tory 
miniſtry ; and has entailed infamy and 
contempt on the very name of roxx, 2s 
long as the word remains in our lan- 
guage. | 

Their pretenſions to frugality and 


ceconomy were an affront to the under. 


ſtanding of all mankind, and an at- 
rempt to deceive, of that groſs and ſcan- 
dalous nature, that it was beneath the 
low chicanery of a MOUNTEBANK, much 
more a prime miniſter. The only in- 
ſtance of œconomy, was a reformation 
in the kitchen; however neceſſary it 
might have been if properly conducted, 
yet it was carried to that degree of mean- 
neſs, as rendered it truly contemptible, 
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and reduced the kitchen of the firſt 


prince in Europe, to a degree of inferio- 
rity to many of his opulent ſubjects. What 
marks the falſeneſs of their pretenſions to 
conduct the national affairs with any de- 
gree of frugality, was, that before the 


poor ſcullions had well got out of the 


kitchen, whereby the public was to ſave 
one hundred pounds a year, the lords of 
the bed-chamber were moſt unneceſſarily 
increaſed to double the number, at the 
expence of twenty thouſand a year. Had 
the poor ſcullions been either lords or 
commons, I make no doubt but the 
kitchen had been in ſpite of œconomy, 
as full of ſcullions, as the drawing- 
room 1s of hungry Scots. 

I now come to a very delicate point, 
which is to blazen the virTvues of thoſe 
that have been promoted by the virtuous, 
pious, ſanctified Scot; but alas! ſuch 
are their virtues, that I don't think it ſafe 
to mention them. I therefore will leave 
them untold in my poor humble proſe, 

that 
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that the pleaſing taſk may be new, and 
untouched for ſome of the truly exalted 
geniuſes, the Scotch heroic poets. Let 
the great Home, alias Hume, produce 
his lyre (I hope it an't grown ruſty) and 
tickle us up as a pretty ditty, and ſhow 
that he can ſing, 


&« A miniſter and wits, 
As a courſer and tits.“ 


Or if he thinks thoſe ſprightly flights ill- 
ſuited to this moſt noble taſk, let him 
growl in that ſame harſh, grumbling, 
coarſe, hoarſe blank verſe, by which he 
gained the greateſt rewards ; firſt, an ex- 
pulſion from his native highlands ; and 
ſecondly, an annual penſion of ſome hun- 
dreds for his repoſo's : let him ſing an- 
other lullaby ; like Agis king of Sparta, 
let it be graced with ſuch a dainty idea 


as this in Douglas. 


6 The torrent RUSHING o'er its pebbly banks. 
c Tnfuſes SILENCE With a STILLY ſound.” 


it it is wrote directly, let it be cad the 
| Scotch 
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Scotch dictator's adminiſtration, a merry 
comedy, If wrote hereafter, I fear it 
muſt be a woeful tragedy. But pardon 
me, my dear eſquire, or parſon, or jour- 
neyman prime miniſter, Mr. John Home, 
alias Jack Hume, your curious idea of 
the moſt furious roaring noiſe of a tor- 
rent's being the cauſe of ſilence, had fo 
muddled my imagination, that I had for- 
got you was to write an ode. It ſhall be 
entitled, The viRruks of the Scotch mi- 
niſtry. In imitation of a noiſe being the 
cauſe of ſilence, you may talk of the vir- 
tuouſneſs of being vicious; the chaſtity 
of adultery ; the chriſtianiſm of atheiſm ; 
and the naturalneſs of the moſt unnatural. 
and beaſtly crimes ; theſe things proper- 
ly put together, which the ingenuity of 
the Home will undoubtedly do, will 
make ſuch an ode, as muſt charm the 
reader, as much as the ſiege of Aquileia, 
or Agis did, the cRowDED audiences. As 
it will doubtleſs be as good as the im- 
mortal Cibber's odes, or even the riſing 
Pindar, the ſpirited William Whitehead, 

Eſq; 
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Eſq; ſo it will of courſe entitle the author 
ro the laureatſhip the next vacancy : 
then, ye gods, how we ſhall ſing! but 
where are the inſtruments? where the 
compoſer that can do juſtice to Home's 
poetry ? the violin nor kettle-drum has 
no ſilent ſounds ; nor can Stanley, Smith, 
or Arne, compoſe a ſtilly noiſe. Nor 
even the Scotch chamber-compoſer, Mr. 
Thing-a-me, (for nobody ever heard of 
his name) can hum-ftrum to ſuch poe- 
try: even the Aolian harp, Which is 
played on by the buiſterous winds, who 
are nearly connected with the ruſhing tor- 
rents, can't command a ſilent ſtilly ſound. 
I am thy friend, good preſbyterian par- 
ſon, in a bag and ſword ; I will therefore 
adviſe you well : write as none can READ, 
and have it ſet to ſuch sT1iLLY soUNDS that 
none can REAR, and then, and not till 
then, you may paſs for an excellent 
poet. 

As chriſtianity teaches meekneſs, fo I 
am certain of forgiveneſs from the edi- 


tor of Bolingbroke's pious poſthumous 
works, 
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works, or elſe I ſhould have thought it 
neceſſary to have aſked the great Mal- 
lock's pardon, for giving an office to 
Home, which he may ſo reaſonably ex- 
pect. But as good works carry their own 
reward, I don't doubt but the author of 
Elvira, who ſacrificed at the ſhrine of 
Bute in a dedication, as remarkable for 
Engliſh and elegance, as for rigid truth, 
and for the juſt panegyric in the play on 
the glorious, Scotch, ſix months peace, 
has been rewarded, not according to his 
works, for that would have been with a 
cord, but with a ptxson. I therefore 
hope he'll excuſe my promoting the 
Home, to the reverſion of the laureat- 
ſhip. 

As I have left the virtues of the Scotch 
miniſtry to be ſung, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to relate them myſelf, I have nothing 
left but to conſider the good, ſafe, and 
adequate peace; for which I muſt beg 
my reader's patience till ſome other time, 
as the paper of to-day has already ex- 


ceeded my common bounds, 
3 
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No. I4. Wedneſday, Sept. 28, 1763. 


Quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles, Uly/}t 
Temperet a lacrymis /! ViRG. 


te 

HE new. papers having omitted 

the following valuable articles of 
intelligence, the author of the Contraſt 
takes the liberty of preſenting them to 


his brother politicians; they may be de- 


pended upon as much as many news- pa- 
per ſtories, he having collected them at 
great pains and expence; and has the 


honour to be his readers molt obedient 
ſervant, . P. 


The WON DERTUL INTELLIGENCER. 


Wedneſday, September 28, 1763. 


Paris, September 20. 
UR works of pEAcE are carried on 
with the greateſt diligence, 1n parti- 
cular we have finiſhed and put into com- 
com- 
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commiſſion twenty-four ſkips of the line, 
and have fifry more on the ſtocks ; they 
are deſtined to keep the ocean pacific. 

Berlin, Sept. 11. Our ſovereign, who 
is a REAL admirer of the preſent Eng- 
lIiſh-Scotch miniſtry, intends to compli. 
ment their SAFE and ADEQUATE PEACE, 
by raiſing an army of 300,000 men :— 
theſe, we ſuppoſe, muſt be deſigned for peace 
efficers. 

Hague, Sept. 22. A conſultation of | 
civilians was lately held ; the point to be 
determined was, ** What was the beſt 
* method to keep peace with the Eng- 
* ſh,” when the whole body were of 
opinion, that the moſt effectual way was, 
to cut their throats. In conſequence of 
which we ſhall join in the cuT-THROAT 
COMPACT, vulgarly called the FAMILY 
COMPACT. 

Bruſſels, Sept. 19. Letters from Paris 
fay, that the grand monarch, with his 
uſual politeneſs, has promiſed not to in- 
vade England till all the country ad- 
dreſſes, of London manufacture, on the 

adequate 
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adequate glorious peace, are publiſhed in 
the Gazette. 


LONDON. 


The rejoicings on the happy coalition 
of parties, by adding fo many illuſtrious 
and TRIED patriots to the preſent popu- 
lar miniſtry, was, and ſtill is, inexpreſ- 
fible : the huzzas, like that great poet 
Home's roxsENT, had a very ſtilly 
found, and their ſhouts, on hearing that 
Mr. Pitt had been ſo © mercenary as to 
“ refuſe a place of great profit, infuſed 
« ſilence” through the whole city; the 
Royal Exchange rung to that degree, 
that you might have heard a mouſe ſtir. 
Al true Engliſh wept, with exceſs of joy 
doubtleſs. 

Many of the preſent ſtop-gaps having 
never been heard of before, we hear that 
a defcription of their perſons, lives, cha- 
rafters, and behaviour, is in the preſs, 


and will ſpeedily be publiſhed. F it gives 


rational reaſons for their promotions, it will 
be an ingenious book. 


We 
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We hear that the heralds work double 
tides in making grandfathers, and other 
anceſtors, for ſome of the new miniſtry. 

The inſurance on the preſent miniſtry 
round the year, which was done at 99 l. 
19 8. 11d. three farthings per cent. is 
now refuſed at that price, the inſurers 
looking on it as flinging a farthing away. 

Count Bruhl, the unpopular miniſter 
of Saxony, having heard how much the 
Auditor and Briton contributed to the 
preſent popularity of the once odious 
Scot, has ſent for them to write him into 
vogue. | 
It is ſaid that Mr. Stevens, and the 
other worthies who attended a noble lord 
on ſeveral public occaſions laſt year, are 
engaged to attend the above count at his 
public entry into Dreſden. | 

A ne exeat regnum has been iſſued to 
prevent Mr. Stevens's departure, as a cer- 
tain great man han't quite done with 
. 

The report that has for ſome days pre- 


vailed, of the grand penſioner, the tory 
Dictionary- 
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Dictionary-maker, and author of the in- 
tended edition of Shakeſpear, having had 
his wig combed, and face waſhed, is, we 
can aſſure the public, quite groundleſs, 
no ſuch thing having happened for ſome 
years paſt. 

The other report, that this gentleman 
had turned wild, is equally falſe, and 
proceeded from the following accident ; 
a devil, i. e. a printer's boy, having 
called on the penſioner, and found him 
in his wic, the wrong ſide outwards, 
which is the penſioner's delicate method 
of making a night-cap, the boy inadver- 
tently reported, that he had turned his 
„ wig,” without farther explanation; ſo 
that it was generally underſtood he had 
changed his principles; but we, from 
good authority, can aſſert, that this wor- 
thy gentleman ſtill deteſts the whigs as 
much as when he made that rational and 
aſeful obſervation, that ©* whigiſm and 
© atheiſm were ſynonymous terms.” Leſt 
ſome of our readers, who are not very 
learned, ſhould be ar a loſs to fee the ſi- 

M militude 
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militude between whigs and atheiſts, we 
will explain it by a more familiar in- 
ſtance ; they are as like to each other, as 
a moſt enormous pair of jack-boots are 
to a tanzy-pudding ; or as the penſioner's 
day-wig night-cap, is to a firſt rate man 
of war under fail. 

We hear that the dictator fits to Mr. 
Reynolds for his picture: this is a true 
inſtance of condeſcenſion and regard to 
the Engliſh, to let ſo poor a painter do his 
SENSIBLE FACE, While the great Ramſey, 
the king's painter, lives, who is allowed 
to be as ſuperior to Reynolds in the art, 
as a ſparrow is in bulk to an oftrich. 

The above is an emblematical picture, 
and is deſigned to be hung up in the 
king's kitchen, in memory of the refor- 
mation in the ſcullery. The dictator 
ſtands erect, with one foot on the neck 
of Britannia, and the other on a ſtarved 
turnſpit, repreſenting the glorious aboli- 
tion of the old Engliſh, hoggiſh cuſtom, 
of eating roaſt meat : in one hand he has 
a large bundle of addreſſes on the peace, 

| and 
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and an iron rammer, with which he is 
a-going to cram them down Britannia's 
throat ; in the other hand he has a cat- 
o*-nine-tails, with which he flogs poor 
Britannia : on one of the tails is wrote 
© the cyYDER AcT,” on the others, “ the 
* exciſe extended, commitment of MEM- 
* BERS, Scotch preferments, ceconomy, 


peace, the laſt loan, &c. &c.” on one 
fide is an old lion, fainting under a load of 


highlanders; on the other ſide, a number 
of people-writing, and wrote overthedoor, 
e the addreſs-making office in here ;”” on 


the back of the picture are ſeveral em- 


blematical figures, repreſenting the bleſ- 


ſings of peace : among others, the In- 
dians ſcalping the Engliſh ; public credit 


on crutches, and a Scotchman tripping 


up his heels; excifemen breaking into 
private houſes ; mobs ſo incenſed as to 


commit the greateſt outrages; patience 


and decency in fits, &c. &c. in the 
diſtance is an unfiniſhed ſketch, there is 
wrote over it © the concLus1ON,” what 
it means we cannot ſay, but it has a good 

M 2 deal 
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deal of the appearance of Tower-hill, 
when the rebel Scots were beheaded : in 
one part of the picture is the unicorn fat 
and ſleek, loaded with money, and kick- 
ing down and prancing over the Engliſh 
by hundreds : in the clouds are the guar- 
dian angels of England and Ireland, 
loaded with axes and halters. The pic- 
ture, inſtead of being ornamented with 
books or trophies, the emblems of lite- 
rature and arms, is decorated with cloſe- 
ſtools, haggies, oatmeal, brimſtone, and 
bag-pipes. 

Yeſterday arrived in town from France, 
Sir M<fIntoſh Kenmure, Bart. of the 
kingdom of Scotland ; he is an officer of 
great experience, having been in both 
the Scotch rebellions, and at other times, 
in the ſervice of France, ſo that he may 
be juſtly eſteemed a valuable addition to 
our army. He directly waited on the 
dictator, was moſt graciouſly received, 
and had the honour to kiſs his rump. He 
is remarkably attached to the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover. 


From 


TJ 
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From the above gentleman we hear, 
that though Mr. Wilkes was fo paultry, 
that he would not go out with captain 
Forbes to be murdered , yet things are 
ſo well contrived, that he will be taken 
care of ſtill, 

Saturday laſt being the birth-day of 
that valiant and experienced officer, capt. 
maſter Tommy Elliot, who entered into 
the ninth year of his age, the officers of 
the corps were invited to play at marbles 
with his honour; and all the common 
men had a paper of ſugar-plumbs. | 

We hear that maſter Jockey Elliot, 
capt. Tommy's youngeſt brother, will be 
called to the bar next term, and in Eaſter 
term will be called within the bar. The 


early days that theſe pretty babes enter 


life, is a real inſtance of true Scotch zeal 
for our country! 

A certain great Scot, who declared he 
hoped it would be put on his monument, 
when dead, that he was the maker of the 
PEACE, has now ſo great a ſhare of mo- 
deſty, that he won't ſuffer, if he can help 

XM 3 it, 
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it, this glorious work to be mentioned 
while he L1ves. 

*T'is ſaid, that an act will be paſſed to 
make it felony without benefit of clergy, 
to write or ſpeak againſt the Scotch mi- 
niſtry. 

We hear that a tool has brought an 
action againſt the author of a political 
paper, for aſſerting that he was worth 
20,000 1. *Tis to be hoped that this pub- 


lic-ſpirited method will put a ſtop to ſuch 


wicked malevolent reports, as nothing 
can be ſo injurious to any man, as to be 
ſuppoſed worth 20,000 1. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Edinburgh, Aug. 28. As ſoon as the 
expreſs arrived with the account that the 
valiant capt. Forbes had aſſaſſinated col. 
Wilkes, the great event was made 
known by the firing off the caſtle guns, 
the bells rung, and the evening concluded 
with illuminations, bonfires, and other 
demonſtrations of joy. 


On 


La n 
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On this happy occaſion, the Provoſt 
gave a grand entertaiment, when the fo]- 
lowing loyal toaſts were drank : 

_ Earl Bute. 

The patriotic, capt. Forbes. 

The diſſenting intereſt, and a repeal of 
the Teſt. 


Succeſs to the North Britiſh intereſt, 

The king. 

George Greenville, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Eſq; and the able Sir Francis. 

Extenſion of exciſe, 

Confuſion to Mr. Pitt, lord Temple, 
duke of Newcaſtle, and lord chief Pratt, 
&c. &c. 

We hear from Glaſgow, that the like 
rejoicings were made there, and that they 
will preſent capt. Forbes with the free- 
dom of that city, in a moſt elegant, 
caryed, and gilt cloſe- ſtool. 


To the PRINTER. 
S I R, 


I HAS called on the Contraſter, and 


the North Britonner, and the Moni- 
torer, and they never has been anſwering 
NB 4. me. 
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me. All the world muſt now allow I 
have beat them, becauſe J write ſuch moſt 
better a ſort of kind of a language, that 
they would anſwer me if they could, fol 
am certainly unanſwerable, and ſo no body 
won't read their nonſenſe no more. The 
Contraſterrers lie about lord Bute, and 
Dr. Chandler is a ſtory, I know, it is all 
every. bit falſe. I don't know lord Bute 
by FACE, nor the doctor, ſo I know no- 
thing about this lye, only that it is an 
arrant falſeity. | 
I am your conſtant correſpondent, 


« ky 


P. S. I can be very witty, as you ſhall 
fee. X. O. P. aſks, if the Scotch has not 
the 1TCH ? I anſwer, the Engliſh has the 
pox, I think I have them. I am your 
beſter writer you have: I am none fo 
worſerrer. | 


Tours;: . . 
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No. 15. Wedneſday, Oct. 5, 1763. 


T 1s with the greateſt concern that the 
author of the Contraſt finds himſclf 
engaged in a kind of religious controverſy 
with the diſſenters: as it has already gone 
too far, he intends this paper as a con- 
cluſion to the debate; and promiſes, that 
if the remaining three and twenty letters 
ſhould join Mr. X. they ſhall never extort 
another anſwer, 

The author of the Contraſt is as zeal- 
ous in the cauſe of civil and religious 
liberty as any man on the face of the 
earth; and if he has in any writing what- 
ever ſaid a ſingle word derogatory to 
either, it was inadvertently, and he ſhould 
eſteem it a favour to have it pointed out, 
that he might ſign his own recantation 
which he would do with the greateſt ala- 
crity. 

It is a misfortune ever attendant on 
controverſy, that the original point in 


debate is ſoon dropped; ſo that in a ſmall 


time 
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time the ſquabble is about quite different 
affairs: to avoid which, I will look back 
to the paper that gave riſe to the debate, 
which was the Contraſt No. VII. and ſhew 
the occaſion of the attack on the diſ- 
ſenters. 

When I firſt entered the liſt of political 
writers, it was to ſet before the public 
ſuch tranſactions as I apprehended highly 
injurious to the liberty of the ſubject. 
The conſequence of ſuch an intention was, 
an oppoſition to the Scotch miniſtry. 
Could any man with the leaſt degree of 
integrity be a ſpectator of their wicked 
practices, and not exclaim? What ag- 
gravated the circumſtances was, a parade 
of virtue during all their wicked actions. 
Oeconomy was talked of; while every 
news-paper informed us of a penſion un- 
neceſſarily beſtowed on ſome worthleſs 
tool: the peace was apparently neither 
ſafe nor adequate : the extenſion of the 
exciſe was unconſtitutional : the mode of 
Mr. Wilkes's commitment was tyrannical, 
to that degree, that every man who 

had 
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had the leaſt regard for liberty muft be 
alarmed. | 

During all theſe unjuſtifiable proceed- 
ings, every art was made uſe of to pre- 
vent thoſe juſt clamours that they foreſaw 
muſt be the conſequence of ſuch prac- 
tices : the public money was moſt pro- 
fuſely diſtributed to thoſe venal wretches 
whoſe patriotiſm was to be eradicated by 
gold; while thoſe in office, who retained 
any public ſpirit, or whoſe friends were in 
the oppoſition, were, by the mercileſs mi- 
niſter, turned out, to the utter ruin of 
many families, and their places given to 
his tools and ſycophants. 

The author of rhe Contraſt had ſuch an 
opinion of the preſent difſenters, that he 
never ſuſpected their acting in conjunction 
with ſuch a contemptible tory miniſtry, or 
going hand in hand with the low diſre- 
garded and contemned cocoa tree : he was 
not the leaſt ſurpriſed to find, that all arts 
were attempted by theſe corruptors to 
make them, who are a conſiderable body, 
join in their own deſtruction. But he 

de- 
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depended on their principles and under. 
ſtandings for ſpurning at theſe attempts to 
engage them in the ruin oi themſelves 
and their country. Having conceived 
thus honourably of the body of diſſenters, 
it increaſed his indignation, when he heard 
that they. had fold themſelves for two 
thouſand pounds, and that one of the 
conditions of this paultry reward was, to 
Join in applauding the Scotch peace; it 
was with concern he found the Scotch 
meaſures, ſo deſtructive to liberty, publicly 
approved of by ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of the body; and that one of 
their leading men handed about a letter, 
which tended to procure the diſſenters, by 
violating our conſtitution. The author 
did not on ill- founded reports accuſe them 
with being a venal, mercenary, time- 
<« ſerving JuNnTo, becoming the tame ſub- 
0 miſlive tools of the adminiſtration,” till 
they had abſolutely preſented their addreſs 
on the peace; and then he thought it his 
duty to ring the alarm, and to inform the 
world how they were fallen; how little 

they 
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they regarded their own profeſſion ; and 
that they, as well as other bodies, had 
their prices: and ſo far from recanting 
what was ſaid in No. VII. that had he 
applied every word in the Engliſh voca- 
bulary, that denotes infamy, venality, or 
mercenarineſs, to the diſſenters, on this 
occaſion, it would have fallen far ſhort of 
that contempt, that every man muſt feel in 
his breaſt, at ſo ſcandalous and inconſiſtent 
an action. 

If I was to anſwer every perſon who has 
been fo obliging to favour the Contraſt 
with abuſe, I muſt engage Mr. Say's 
paper for a week: as this is not my in- 
tention, I ſhall only take notice of ſome 
particulars. I obſerve that every advocate 
for the diſſenters allow the juſtneſs of the 
accuſation, as to ſome individuals, only 
complain of the unjuſtneſs of condemning 
the whole body for the crimes of a few. 
I will firſt enquire into this: it was im- 


_ poſſible for the author of the Contraſt 


to take any other opinion of the ſen- 
timents of the diſſenters, either in rela- 


tion 
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tion to the adminiſtration, or the peace, 
than by their public actions: the diſſent- 
ing miniſters preſented their LoyaL ad- 


. dreſs, like other purchaſed addreſſers, 


many months after the peace: it is ſaid, 
that they never, till then, went before 
the Loxpown CIEROVY, but on the oc- 
caſion of the glorious Scotch peace, they 
preſſed unneceſſarily forwards. If the 
addreſs, like that of half a dozen alder- 
men clandeſtinely addreſſing for the whole 
city, had been obtained by the intrigues 
of the Scotch hircling, I ſhould have 
thought the diſſenters would have been 
the firſt to expreſs their diſapprobation of 
ſuch diſipgenuous actions; and if they 


ſuffer a ſer of their people to accept of 


bribes, and go up with addreſſes in the 
name of the whole body, I think the leaſt 
they can do is, to excuſe thoſe who think 
it their actions, till they have diſavowed 
them. I do not know, nor believe, the 
diſſenters have, in any ſhape, declared 
their diſapprobation of thoſe actions, that 
the Contraſt complained of, even at this 

inſtant, 


7 
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inſtant, nor that the public have any 
other reaſon to ſuppoſe they diſapprove of 
them, otherwiſe than that Mr. X.—R. R. 
a Lay Non-con, — W. W. —C. D. —a 
DissENTING MinisTER,—A. B. &c. &c. 
&c. and other anonymous authors, are 
pleaſed to declare that it is ſo. As J have 
been already very free with the diſſenters, 
I think it too late to ſtand on ceremony, 
and ſhall therefore freely declare my ſen- 
timents on this head. I do firmly believe 
that the diſſenters, as a body, at firſt ap- 
proved of this unnatural junction with the 
Scots, or at leaſt connived at it, which is 
little leſs than abſolute approbation; but 
when they found their actions juſtly con- 
demned by all mankind, they then tried 
to fling the odium of this ſcandalous affair 
on two or three of their leaders, and par- 
ticularly on one whom they endeavoured 
to make the Scare Goar. 

The author of the Contraſt is accuſed 
of having quoted a high-church paper, 
the Examiner: if this was abſurd in him 
In a debate with the diſſenters, to mention 

a work 


/ 
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a work of the other party, I ſhould be 
glad to know if it is not equally ridi- 
culous to cram down his throat for goſpel], 
the works of two preſbyterian teachers, 
Mr. Neal and Mr. Calamy : as to Mr. X's 
other quotation from biſhop Burnet's 
tittle-tattle of his own times, of James 
the ſecond's ſaying, © he could not gain 
«© the diſſenters,” at a time when they 
had accepted of offices under the pis- 
PENSING POWER, and others were daily 
qualifying, it is abſurd, and ridiculous ; 
and nothing can give the ſtory a ſanction, 
but proving that king James was either 
mad or drunk, when he ſaid it. The au- 
thor's opinion of the IdMORTAL Mr. 
Hampden's virtue and patriotiſm, 1s 
founded on his ſteady and difintereſted 
oppoſition to the tyrannical and uncon- 
ſtitutional meaſures of a weak and obſti- 
nate prince (though I believe a good man) 
who having imbibed ſuch high ideas of 
prerogative as are inconſiſtent with the li- 
berty of the Engliſh, and who, to the 
deſtruction of himſelf and his ſubjects, 

was 
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was attached to a moſt infamous and ty- 
rannical miniſtry, made good men of all 
denominations join in oppoſing his uncon- 
ſtitutional meaſures: it is a moſt cruel 
method of blaſting a man's reputation, 
in pretending to determine what he would 
have done, had he lived; and therefore, 
it ten Clarendons had aſſerted that Hamp- 
den would have laid aſide his virtue, and 
have turned the moſt abandoned of fanatic 
villains, the author of the Contraſt would 
diſregard it. 

I think I may venture to aſſert, that 
mankind in general are too ſenſible to ar- 
tend either ro infamous hes, or groſs non- 
ſenſe ; and therefore if the diſſenters don't 
make themſclves contemptible by their 
own actions, it will be out of the power 
of all the wricers in the nation to make 
them ſo: they profeſs themſelves whigs, 
and friends to liberty; let them ſhow 
themſelves ſuch by oppoſing thoſe, who 
by every act appear to be neither. The 
author never intended to oppoſe the diſ- 
ſenters; he did it, as a parent ſcourges 
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his child, to ſhow them their folly, and to 
perſuade them to leave their wicked ways; 
which if they do, were five thouſand 
Contraſts daily publiſhed againſt them, it 
would not do their cauſe the thouſandth 
part of the harm of No, VII. 


. 


— 


No. 16. Wedneſday, Oct. 12, 1763. 


Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoak-devils ſworn to either's purpoſe ; 

Working fo cloſely in a nat'ral cauſe, 

That admiration did not whoop at them. 
SHAKESPEAR. 


DO not pretend to inſinuate that na- 
tions, in a collective view, are an- 
ſwerable for the conduct of an individual; 
yet if a notorious criminal is careſſed and 
protected by his countrymen in general, 
it is no injuſtice to impute his crimes to 


the whole body. 


I deſign to conſider the affair of F ha 5 
intended aſſaſſination of Mr. Wilkes in a 
public 
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public light. I ſhall not enter into the 
private part of the ſtory, whether Forbes 
was readier to murder Mr. Wilkes than 
he was to be murdered. I will only ſay, 
that if their letters were genuine, it is 
impoſſible to tell whether Forbes is the 
greater blockhead, or villain : and as to 
Mr. Wilkes, I always ſuppoſed he had 
more ſenſe than to think himſelf obliged 


to fight every renegado that came in his 


way. 

Forbes is by birth a Scot, and a ſubject 
of the king of Great Britain; he talks of 
being ſo ſuſceptible of an injury to his 
country, that he attacks a man only be- 
cauſe he ſuppoſed him the author of a 
paper that has painted the Scotch in their 
own natural filthy tints; and pretends, 
that he choſe to riſque his life at ſingle 
combat in revenge for theſe ſuppoſed in- 
ſults. The natural queſtion is, who 1s 
this patriotic hero ? what has he already 
done in the ſervice of his country ? where 
has he ſpilt his blood pro aris & focis ? 

Theſe kinds of inquiries are unfortunate ; 
| N 2 the 
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the Scotch hero is his majeſty's ſubject, it 
is true, but he ſerves the KinG's EN EE 
MIES! he is in the army of France, and 
receives his pay to ſlaughter his country- 
men. The ſword with which he intended 
to kill Mr. Wilkes was perhaps ſtained 
with the blood of the brave Howe, or 
the valiant Wolfe; and the blood-thirſty 
villain would have added to 1Ts TRIZ 
UMPHs, by deſtroying another true friend 
cf England and its liberties. I think ſome 
wiſe and learned Scot (for they are ama- 
zingly wiſe) will ſay, that he never fought 
againſt the Engliſh, that he always run 
away, or that he was in garriſon, or that 
he has not been long in the ſervice. To 
any of theſe apologies I anſwer, that if he 
is in the ſervice of France, and does not 

do his duty, he is only a double traitor. 
I ſhall therefore compliment him ſo far as 
to ſuppoſc he has deſtroyed the Engliſn 
with fire and ſword, as became a true 
French ſoldier ; and I will then aſk, who, 
with the greateſt juſtice, ſhould have given 
the challenge ? Mr. Wilkes to Forbes, for 
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notor:ouſly fighting againſt his country, 
or Forbes to Mr. Wilkes, on a meer ſuſ- 
picion that he had ridiculed the fag-end 
of this kingdom, once called Scotland ? 

However, I own myſelf quite a ſceptic 
as to Forbes's regard for Scotland: a 
traitor's regard for his country 1s like an 
atheiſts zeal for religion. I therefore did, 
and ever ſhall, look on Forbes as an aſ- 
ſafſin, hired to deſtroy a perſon not to be 
bribed nor intimidated, whoſe injuries call 
for redreſs, and whoſe abilities ſurpaſs a 
hecatomb of important Scots, and who 
will ever be a terror to Bute, Daſhwood, 
dulneſs, and ignorance. 

The inveteracy of the Scotch to thoſe 
that have expoſcd their wretched patron, 
cannot be inſtanced ſtronger, than by theu 
univerſal approbation of this baſe attempt: 
they were fooliſh enough to ſuppole them- 
ſelves in poſſeſſion of every thing that 
was valuable in England, both civil and 
military, under the auſpices of Bute. 
The inadequate, Scotch miniſtry, were 


ſoon expoſed to univerſal contempt, and 
N :2- the 
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the half-ſighted Scotch conceived it to be 
occaſioned by the political writers; but, 
alas! it was not the writers, it was their 
own baſe and mercenary conduct : the 
writers did not invent thoſe acts of ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, that made them 
equally dreaded and contemptible : the 
writers did not extend the exciſe, nor 
commit Mr. Wilkes; all they did was, to 
ſet before the public the fatal conſequence 
to a free ſtate, of ſuffering ſuch actions to 
paſs without proper and decent reſent- 
ment: and unfortunately for the Scotch, 
it was remembered, that the SHIP-MONEY» 
and the intended SEIZURE OF THE MEM- 
BERS, were both in the reign of the 
Scotch Charles the firſt, under a Scotch 
adminiſtration. 

I now come to the moſt extraordinary 
part of this affair, which is, that the va- 
LIANT FORBES, after being diſmiſſed his 
traiterous ſervice in France, was bold 
enough to come into that country, where 
he was an outlaw and a traitor. Dip BE 
COME TO RECEIVE HIS PAY? or did he 


come 
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come to brave Tyburn and Kennington 
a Common? and tell them, that tho' Ca- 
r merons and Wedderburns have been 
e hanged for being traitors and rebels, yet, 
4 in theſe BETTER TIMES, they are as ſafe 
5 in London as in Paris, the ſtrange pre- 
a judices againſt theſe wog rurks being laid 

aide! The ev: nt confirms the ſuſpicion 
for when it was found that the people 
were ſo incenſed at the inſolent bravadoes 
of the Scotch-French ſoldier, that he 
would probably have fallen a ſacrifice to 
the reſentment of the juſtly exaſperated 
populace, he, inſtead of being ſeized as a 
traitor, and with propriety committed a 
cloſe priſoner, till he was brought to the 
GALLOWS, had a kind meſſage ſent him, 
to go away, or they ſhould be obliged to 
take notice of him, in a manner that 
would be extremely diſagrecable. 

If the compounding with a felon is a 
high crime, the connivance at a traitor 
muſt be ten times more ſo. I therefore 
hope, that this piece of extreme civility 
to members of parliament will be taken 
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proper notice of, and a worthy gentleman 


IMPEACHED for his goodneſs. 
. 


1 


— 


No. 17. Wedneſday, Oct. 19, 1763. 


A ho ſet this ancient quarrel new avroach ? 
SHAKESPEAR, 


HE Scotch, after having done every 

thing in their power to ſerve them- 
ſelves at the expence of the Engliſn. and 
in all reſpects been totally regardleſs of 
the welfare of the nation, as well as the 
individuals, at laſt find themſelves in the 
diſagreeable ſituation of being univerſally 
deſpiſed and dreaded; and in this deſ- 
perate ſtate endeavour to be exculpated 
by recriminating and pretending that the 
Engliſh have alone been the occaſion of 
the animoſities. I heartily agree with 
them, that wantonly ſetting the two ends 
of the nation at variance, is a moſt horrid 
crime; but I aſſert that the Scotch, and 
they only, have been the occaſion of this 
moſt untortunate quarrel. 


1] cre 
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There is nothing more certain, than that 
during the long reign of George II. the 
Scotch had more than their ſhare of power, 
and profitable employs; and yet, without 
the leaſt murmuring or diicontent. The 
Scotch at that time promoted, were 
people of real merit, and the Engliſh 
never denied it, or deſired to have them 
univerſally excluded. No Engliſhman ever 
called in queſtion the abilities of a Maii{- 
field, or an Oſwald, or branded them with 
being upſtarts; ſo far from it, they roſe 
by a regular gradation, and were always 
ornaments to the poſts they filled. Since 
the narrow - ſouled dictator ſeized the helm, 
ſuch has been tlie partiality to Scotch, 
even the moſt worthleſs, that it would 
have diſguſted a Cherokee, much more 
an intercited Englihman. A wretched 
wretch, that was created as the ſtandard of 
every thing that is paultry, and ſelfiſn, who 
fawns like the ſpaniel; whoſe exiſtence is 
as terrible to ſociety as a peſt, and who has 
added a curſe to that accurſed country that 
gave him birth, has been exalted over the 


heads 
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heads of men of learning and integrity, 
and this at three years ſtanding, to what 
an Engliſhman ſcarcely expects at twenty, 
without any other merit than that of be- 
ing a TRUE ScoT. Is not that poor, dull, 
tame Scotch ſcribbler, the author of Agis, 
king of Sparta, a greater burden by pen- 
ſion to the public, than all the ENGLISH 
POETS. put together? Has not the pooreſt 
of the poor taſteleſs painters, becauſe he 
is a Scot, made a monopoly of his ma- 
jeſty's picture, and has the profit and ho- 
nour of the king's portrait painter; tho? 
the Engliſh arts are at preſent ornamented 
with the greateſt painter that has exiſted 
ſince Vandyke? Is it not a well known 
fact, that in the reign of the late king, 
ſuch a ſcrupulous regard was paid to the 
Engliſh univerſities, and the dignity of 
the learned profeſſions, that n6 perſon was 
ever made king's phyſician, but what was 
a graduate of one of our univerſities, and 
a fellow of the Royal College; but fo 
little regard at preſent is paid to our fe- 
minaries of learning, that a Scotch ſur- 
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geon to a fiſhing-veſſel, has a poſt that 
ought to have been conferred on the moſt 
learned and unexceptionable Engliſh prac- 
titioner; and ſo great is the proſtitution 
of places, that a man of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, (and who by law ought to 
be excluded, even if he had any merit) 
is wantonly and indecently preferred. If 
you will examine the liſts of the army, 
you will find that in proportion to the 
number of commiſſioned officers of cach 
nation, there are three to one Scotch field 


officers to what there are Engliſh. This 


is mere partiality, and ſhows that the 
Scotch find greater eaſe to apply to the 
rulers, and that they are diſpoſed to give 
them the preference. The moſt hardy 
Scot cannot pretend, that the Scotch have 
ſuperior merit in the military capacity ; fo 
far from it, all the great actions, during 
the late glorious war, were done by the 
Engliſh ; and thoſe few enterprizes, that 
were undertaken by the Scotch, proved 
abortive, by unneceſſary delay, or were 
fruſtrated by the incapacity of the com- 


manders. 
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manders. Governorſhips of garriſons are 
almoſt engroſſed by the Scotch, while 
many a valiant Fngliſhman, who loſt his 
limbs, or ſpilt his blood before the places 
they govern, are without their ARREARS, 
dreaming out a life of deſpair in contempt 
and beggary, on the poor pittance of a 
lieutenant's or captain's half. pay. 

I apprehend theſe few inſtances of the 
ſcandalous partiality to the Scotch, are ſuf- 
ficient to incenſe ſlaves, much more to ex- 
tort complaints from a free people; a 
people whoſe characteriſtical privilege, and 
baſis of their liberty, is the LIBERTY oF | 
THE PRESS: I think it is the greateſt of 
Scotch tyranny to attempt to deprive us 
of this. The Scotch have got all that is 
valuable; let us poor Engliſh amuſe our- | 
ſelves in our diſtreſs with railing. Canada 
was all we got (pardon me, I don't mean 
WE, I mean all the ScoTcn cor) by the 
excellent peace, and they keep it to them- 
ſclves; FOUR GOVERNORS appointed, and 
NOT ONE ENGLISHMAN. The Engliſh 


gentlemen in profeſſions muſt be ſtoics 
indeed, 
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indeed, if they could be cool ſpectators 
of theſe contempts, inſults and groſs in- 
juries to them and their country! No; 1 
will tell the proud Scot, that though we 
have been under his ſcourge for theſe two 
years, we are not yet quite tame, we have 
ſenſe enough to kno we are injured, and 
we have ſpirit enough to tell our griev- 
ances. 

As to the complaint made by the 
Scotch that we have abuſed them for their 
NASTINESS, I allow it to be extremely 
true. But I think it ought to be looked 
on as a favour. I have done it on the 
ſame principle that a good houſe- wife rubs 
her dog's noſe in what he has done in 
her clean parlour, it is not out of the 
leait averſion to the 1l]-bred puppy, but 
to make him for the future a clean beaſt. 
I have no paſſion for filth, being neither 


a SWINE nor a Scor; and fo far from 


writing about cloſe-ſtools, itch, brim- 


ſtone, haggies, &c. for pleaſure, I have 
done it till I have been almoſt as ſick, as 


they 
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they were angry ; but, if they mend, 1 
ſhall not grudge my trouble, becauſe 1 
may in that caſe ſee the time when 
we may converſe with a Scot without 
holding our noſes, or ſhake him by the 
hand without catching the itch, or being 
bedaubed with brimſtone. 

From the public and private tranſ- 
actions of the Scotch, I think it re- 
mains no doubt, Who ſet the an- 
« cjent quarrel new abroach ?” and what- 
ever 1s the conſequence, the Scotch are 
wholly. anſwerable for it: it was their 
ignorance and tyranny in public affairs, 
their barbarous partiality and ſelfiſhneſs 
in private, that has juſtly made them 

univerſally dreaded and abhorred. 
| . 


No. 18. 
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No. 18. Wedneſday, Oct. 25, 1763. 


Poftremo ſapientes pacis cauſa bellum gerunt, labo- 
rem ſpe otu ſuſtentant. Niſi illam firmam ef 


fects, vinci, an viciſſe quid retulit? 
Sall. Orat. ad Caf. de Rep. ordinanda. 


Foc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumgue fluxit, Hor, 


UBLIC credit is of very great im- 


| Portance to every ſtate, but to none 
equal to that of Great Britain; for every 


trade, manufacture, and neceſſary of life, 
being already burdened with taxes, and 
thoſe taxes appropriated to the payment 
of the, intereſt of our national debt, there 
is no way of ſupporting any extraordinary 
expence, but by the deſtructive method 
of borrowing ; which cannot be done if 
our FUNDS SINK INTO CONTEMPT. So that 
on our public credit, depends our con- 
ſequence abroad, our liberty, our trade, 
our navy, our army, and every other ap- 

purte- 
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purtenance of ſecurity, dignity, and im- 
portance. 

Since the vaſt increaſe of ſtocks, pub: 
lic and private credit are ſo interwoven, 
that they are inſeparable, and the one 
always affects the other: when itocks 
fall, money becomes immediately ſcarce, 
and is, in reality, of more intrinſic value. 
The lowneſs of ſtocks not only diſcou— 
rages people from ſeiling out, to pay 
their debts, but tempts thoſe that have 
caſn by them, inſtead of ſatisfying their 
creditors, to pay it out in the funds, in 
hopes of a ſpredy riſe; all which tends to 
embarraſs the trader. It is a well known 
fact, that moſt trades of conſequence, 
are carried on in a great meaſure by cre- 
dit; and that the reaſon traders, in ge- 
neral, keep calh at a banker's, is to com- 
mand diſcount; without which, many 
great traders muſt become bankrupts. 
The fall of ſtocks make diſcounts almoſt- 
unattainable, becauſe the bankers either 
take the advantage of the ſtocks, or lend 

their 
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their money to bulls and bears (in the phraſe 
of the alley) for time, by which, when ſcrip 
is at market, they make twenty per cent. 
per annum of their money. When more 
money is expected to be raiſed, and the 
ſtocks fall, it 1s the intereſt of the bank- 
ers, and other monied people, who en- 
groſſed the new ſcrip, to have the ſtocks 
as low as poſſible, in order to benefit 


. themſelves at the public expence, in get- 


ting advantageous terms. In order to 
accompliſh this, they keep 1n their money, 
and by every method endeavour to make 
it ſcarce, to oblige people to ſell out of 
the funds, and ſink their value. The 


unhappy effects of the fall of ſtocks, are 


not confined to the trader, but equally 
diſtreſſes the landholder. It deprives 
him of all poſſibility of borrowing on 
mortgage, or even ſelling any part of his 
eſtate. So that the fall of ſtocks, is one 
of the molt fatal events that can happen 
to this kingdom: it ſtagnates trade, and 
embarraſſes the land-holder; the conſe- 
quence of which, is, a general diſcou- 

N O ragement 
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ragement of improvements of every kind. 
It hinders marriage, by diſabling people 
from portioning their daughters, and 58 
productive of infinite other evils and di- 
ſtreſſes. 

At this, or at any other time, when 
money is to be raiſed, it is ſtill more un- 
fortunate, becauſe if ſtocks fall a tenth 
part in value, the deficiencies mult be 
made up by borrowing a tenth more ; 
by which the debt is unneceſſarily in- 
creaſed. 

Stocks are at preſent lower than tney 
were at the beginning of the laſt war, 
notwithſtanding we are in the firſt year of 
the GLORIOUS SCOTCH PEACE. The on- 
ly pretence that was made uſe of with 
any degree of reaſon for being ſo ſolici- 
tous for peace, was the low ſtate of our 
funds, and the certainty of their riſing, 
if a tolerable peace was obtained. But 
alas! the Scotch, and their more con- 


temptible partizans, culled out of the 


dregs of the Engliſh, now fee to their ut- 
ter contuſion, that-it is not the name of 
peace, 


r 
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peace, that will eſtabliſh our public cre- 
dit; for though the vaLIianT HoRSE- 
GUARDS have cſcorted the POTENT HE- 
RALDS, and in all due form declared it a 
profound peace; though we have had an 
UNILLUMINATED thankſgiving ; and tho' 
we have the word and honour of the 
duke de Nevernois, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, that his maſter hopes the peace will 
continue for ever; yet it has ſo very GRIM 
A VISAGE. that if it was not PEACE by 
proclamation, it might well paſs for war- 
What we have got by the peace, if our 
funds ſink, is difficult ro ſay. The Au- 
ditor indeed got FLORID a-TURF for BAR- 
BADOES FIRING ; but as this is a private 
grant, it cannot be called a NATIONAL 
ADVANTAGE. What we have LosT, wall 
ever be remembered, while the Engliſh 
have the liberty of narrating the glorious 
ſucceſſes that attended the adminiſtration 
of the ABLE, HONEST, FAITHFUL, PITT. 
Infinite number of reaſons are aſſigned 
by itate emiſſaries, for the fall of ſtocks 
but the miniſterial ſcribblers in general, 
O 2 lay 
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lay the ſtreſs, in compliment to them- 
ſelves, on the purchaſes made by us of 
the French, in that very little territory 
ceded to us by the wonderful peace; (I 
don't mean little in quantity of Canadian 
deſarts, but little in value) this they pre- 
tend amounts to ſuch vaſt ſums, that the 
natural conſequence muſt be, the fall of 
the ſtocks. In the firſt place, I don't 
believe that the European Engliſh, kave 
made any purchaſes worth mentioning, 
under the Scotch governments. If pur- 
chaſes have been made, it has been by 
American, or Weſt-Indians: and it is 


very well known, that there money is not 
in our ſtocks : beſides, if it had, it would 
not have made a regular, and moſt aſto- 
niſhing fall of fifteen per cent. ten of 
which, has been within theſe two 
months; but it would have been a tem- 
porary fall of one per cent. and the whole 
fluctuation, as in former times of peace, 
at moſt two per cent. Their other pre- 
tences, if poſſible, are more trifling than 
this; and ſhow theſe hirelings to be as 

void 
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void of invention, as regardleſs of truth. 
I ſhall therefore ſubmit what I think is 
moſt undoubtedly the cauſe of this ter- 
rible, and alarming misfortune, the ſink- 
ing of public credir, and of courſe the 

embarraſſment of all property. | 
It evidently proceeds from the con- 
temptible idea the nation in general has 
of the abilities, and utter abhorrence of 
the principles of their miniſtry, from 
their thorough perſuaſion, that they never 
Will reſign the places they ſo completely 
diſgrace, till they are compelled ; having 
no ſenſe of ſhame, and being void of all 
regard to their moſt amiable ſovereign, 
and the welfare of his affectionate ſub- 
jets; and being ruled by no principle 
but ſelf-intereſt. Add to this, the ter- 
rible apprehenſion foreigners have of the 
fatal conſequences of theſe inteſtine divi- 
ſions; they know the {pirit of the Eng- 
liſh, and they are not unacquainted with 
their manitold injuries, and inſults, from 
the wretched upſtarts in office. The 
French already diſregard their own peace; 
0:2 the 
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the Dutch treat us with unparalleled con- 
tempt ; the king of Pruſſia in the man- 
ner we might expect; and all the world, 
who in war dreaded our frowns, in the 
Scotch peace deem us too deſpicable for 
regard. This is the concatination of cir- 
cumſtances, that make ail mankind di- 
dent of our public ſecurities ; none ap- 
plaud, or even approve the Scotch mi— 
niſtry, but the mercenary Scots, and 
they have no money, ſo they cannot in- 


— ——— — 


fluence the funds. The only method of 


reſtoring the nation, and its credit, to its 
late ſplendor, is the having an Engliſh 
miniſtry of known abilities, by whom the 
king may be ably and faithfully ſerved, 
and the intereſt of the people not dure- 
garded. 
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No. 19. Wedneſday, Nov. 2, 1763. 


Hic niger «/, hunc, tu Romane CAvETO. 
Ho. 


FAVERY af!on of people in power, 

or the Officers employed by the 
ſtate, which tends to ſhew their real ſen- 
timents, in regard to the liberty of the 
ſubject, is a proper and une«ceptionable 
topic for public animadverſion. 


leaſt impropriety, by making the extra- 
ordinary opinion of the great Norton, on 
taking people's lamp irons, without giv- 
ing any valuable conſiderations, the ſub- 
ject of this day's Contraſt. The cafe and 
opinion is as follows. 


In an act paſſed in the firſt year of 
his preſent majeſty's reign, for paving, 
« cleaning, and lighting the ſtreets, 
„ ſquares, and lanes of Weſt miniter, &c. 
« js the following clauſe, viz. * And it 
is hereby enacted, that the ſaid com- 
* miſſioners, or any five or more of them, 


94 „ ſhall 


6c 


I ſhall 
therefore not think myſelf guilty of the 
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© ſhall have full power and authority to 
* fell and diſpoſe of all or any part of the 
© old materials, to ſuch perſon or perſons 
as ſhall be willing to buy and purchaſe 
the ſame, and to apply the purchaſe 
money to the purpoſe of this act.“ 
„The commiſſioners appointed by the 
above act, in order to preſerve unifor- 
mity in fixing the lamp-irons, have 
found it neceſſary to make the follow- 
* ing order. 

< Ordered, That wherever a commiſ- 
fioner's lamp 1s directed to be fixed ata 
door-way, the commiſſioners ſhall take 
to themſelves, and diſpoſe of the lamp- 
iron they ſhall find at ſuch door, and 
cauſe to be fixed there a lamp-iron, 
ſimilar to thoſe fixed in other places by 
the Commiſſioners.” 

“Quere. Whether the commiſſioners 
© can under the above clauſe, ſafely 
* carry this order into execution? 

«© I ſee no great danger in carrying 
< the order of the commiſſioners into 
execution; for I think I have a right 
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* to do what has been ordered; and yer 
& in TIMES LIKE THE PRESENT, When 
* ſo much oppoſition is given to acts 
« done by au.hority, I can hardly tell 
% how to adviſe the commiſſioners to 
« execute their order, it it in uid be 
e oppoſed by the owners of the lamp- 
„ jrons, as it may be made a matter of 
„ clamour, and perhaps of doubt, whe- 


« ther this is a caſe ſtrictly within the 
3 5 


Lincoln's-Inn, F. No gran I» 
July 11, 1763. 


Before I enter on the particular merits 
of the opinion, it will be neceflary to 
conſider the nature of the caſe. 

The characteriſtic of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, and in which it excels ail ochers, 
is the abſolute ſecurity of LI ERH and 
PROPERTY, and that 11 ſo effectuai a man- 
ner, that it is out of the power Gi any 
man in the kingdom, let his {lation be 
ever ſo great, to infringe, with impunity, 
the liberty or property of the meaneir 

ſubject. 
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ſubjzeRt. This is the ſpirit, this the de- 


ſign of all our conſtitutional laws, from 
Magna Charta, down to this day; and 
particularly at the glorious revolution, 
when our liberties were retricved from 
the tyranny ard oppreſſion ot the Stuarte, 
and once more eitabſiſned on their origi- 

baſis. It is a well known maxim, 
that the ** king can do no wrong;“ but 
our excellent conſtitution has ſecured vs 


from injury, even from the crown, by 


making the miniſters of ſtate anſwerabir, 
with their nz aps, for their advice to their 
maſter, The ſecurity of property in this 


happy kingdom, is held ſo ſacred, that 


the parliament cannot diveſt an innocent 
ſubject of any part of his effects, with- 
out giving him a valvable conſideration, 
apd that not to be determined by a ſtate 
tool, but by a jury; and even this has 
never been done by compulſatory laws, 
but in caſes of the greatelt neceſſity, ſuch 


as the making new or enlarging old ave- 
venues, road- acts, and the acts for build- 


ng Weſtminſter and Black-Friars bridges, 
&c. 


; 
* 
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&c. Though road- acts give a liberty to 
cut new roads thro' any perſon's laat!s, 
it is never without pay.ng them to the 
utmoſt, and repairing all nd of dain- 
ages; and all road- acts prohibit the carry- 
ing the roads thro' gardens, yards, or any 
property of that iv:t. In cates, where ap- 
plication has been made to pariiament, 
for alterations of a private nature, no 
law has ever paſt that could be deemed 
compulſatory ; becauſe the bills have al- 
ways been flung out, if all the party's 
conſent could not be obtained. 

As to the commiſſioner's right, under 
this act, to ſell the old pavements, I be- 
lieve it cannot be doubted. But the 
pavements and lamp irons are as different 
as any two things can well be. The 
freets are the common high- ways; and 
thoꝰ it has been the cuſtom in London and 
other great towns, to make people pave 
before their own doors, yet that gave 
them no more property ii'tae pavements, 
than when it was a parochial duty, and 
they only contributed to the whole; ſo 

that 
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that when the repairing the ſtreets is put 
in another mode, and the inhabitants ex- 
cuſed from repairing before their houſes, 
it is certain they have nothing to do 
with, nor intereſt in, the old pavements. 
Bur the lamp-irons are abſolutely private 
property, as much as paliſadoes, leaden- 
gutters, or any other external parts of 
houſes. If this great lawyer is ſo clear in 
giving away people's lamp- irons, I ſhould 
be exceedingly glad to know the reaſon 
why he did not alſo give the lamps, as 1 
can conceive no reaſon why they ſhould 
not go together. The commiſſioners put 
an iron, ſo I ſuppoſe they intend to do a 
lamp. The original iron is rendered uſe. 
leſs by the commiſſioners, ſo is the lamp, 
yet neither of theſe reaſons ſeem ſufficient 
for a man's parting with his lamp and 
irons, except the commiſſioners will ab- 
ſolutely veſt theirs in return; becauſe as 
long as they are the commiſſioners, they 
can move them at pleaſure; and the per- 
ſon who gives up his lamps and irons to- 

day, 
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day, may next week be obliged to buy 
more. | 

Having ſubmitted theſe few obſerva- 
tions on the impoſſibility of any power in 
this kindom taking away private proper- 
ty, without a valuable conſideration, I 
ſhall proceed to the learned opinion which 
is couched in ſuch fly and conTranic- 
TORY terms, that had it not been dated 
from Lincoln's-inn, I ſhould have thought 
it had come from St. Omers. 

This ſage of the law © ſees no great 
danger in carrying the order of the 
« commiſſioners into execution; for he 
thinks they have a right to do what 
* they have ordered.” This muſt be ri- 
diculous, and 1s in the true jeſuitical ſtile, 
If it is right, there can be no DANGER, 
and if wrong, there 1s the GREATEST 
danger; becauſe the owners of the lamp- 
irons may defend their property to the 
utmoſt: ſo that if they have no right, it 
will be at the peril of life, by which it is 
evident the expreſſion of, no GREAT 


„ danger,” is abſurd. 
The 
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The next ſentence is what we may call 
a political excreſſence, and is as ill adapt- 
ed to a lawyer's opinion as a ſermon 
And yet, ſays he, in times like the 
e preſent, when ſo much oppoſition 1s 
given to acts done by authority, I can 
* hardly tell how to adviſe the commul- 
* ſioners to excute their order.” If the 
commiſhoners want to take private pro- 
periy, I believe it will be very difficult 
for all the troop of lawyers froin the Old 
Baily, Hickes's - hall, and the Eing's 
Bench, to put them into a ſafe method 
of ageompliſhing their end. But why 
this curious reflection on the times? 
Have the people oppoſed any legal au- 
thority ? No. I bcli ve ſo far from it, 
the people have ſubmitted to more real 
injuries during the adminiſtration ot the 
tory Scot, and his dregs, and other cham- 
pions for paſſive obedience and non reſiſt- 
ance, than Engliſhmen ever ſubmitted 
to, ſince it was a kingdom. Was the 
printers ſeeking a legal redreſs for their 
falſe impriſonment, an oppoſition to Au- 
THORITY ? 
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THORITY ? Was the citizens of London's 
truly conſtitutional remonſtrance againſt 
the cruel extenſions of the exciſe, an op- 
polition to AUTHORITY ? Are people to 
be ſtigmatized with oppoſing authority, 
becauſe they do not approve of being ty- 
ranized over, and having every thing 
that is valuable given to theſe ITISE“ 
RANT Scors? What he means, he is 
wile enough to conceal, but I will give 
him opinion for opinicn, and tell him, 
that when people in power abuſe their 
authority, the people have not only a 
right, but it is their duty to remonſtrate 
againſt ſuch proceedings, and when they 
find the king's ear abuſed by bad men, 
they have a right to petition for their re- 
moval. To proceed with the opinion. 
He can hardly tell how to adviſe 
the commiſſioners ro execute their or- 
« der, if it ſhould be oppoſed by the 
& owners of the lamp-irons, as it may be 
made a matter of clamor, and perhaps 
« of doubt, whether this is a caſe ſtrict- 
„ ly within the att.” If they have a 
| right 
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right to do what is ordered, how can it 
be made a matter of doubr? And as to 
this mirror of law being at a loſs to ad- 
viſe them how to execute the order, if 
oppoſed by the owners of the lamprirons, 
J can conceive nothing fo eaſy that is 
{ſuppoſing they have a right) which is to 
ſend for a conſtable, and carry the oppo- 
nents before a magiſtrate, who will com- 
mit them to priſon ; and if a whole neigh- 
bourhood ſhould join in defence of their 
lamp-irons, read the riot- act, and if that 
will not diſperſe them, ſend for the 
guards, and fire. | 
This the moſt excellent opinion, which 
would have done HoNoR to the memory 
of lord chancellor Jeffries, chief juſtice 
Wright, or judge Allibone. I own my- 
ſelf much at a loſs what to admire molt, 
the tender regard to PRIVATE PROPERTY, 
the Zeal for our CONSTITUTION, the ex- 
tenſive knowledge of LEGAL principles, 
or the CLEARNESS and PRECISION of his 
directions to the commiſſioners. 


As 
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As political writers ought not to be 
totally ignorant of the law, I will take 
the liberty of giving my opinion, in all 
due form, and if the commiſiioners ap— 
prove of it, they may pay the author the 
firſt time he comes in their way. 

The Contraſt's opinion on the above 
caſe. 

„ apprehend there is no power in 
e this kingdom that can take private 
„property, without making them am- 
« ple ſatisfaction; and if any ſuch at-, 
« tempt was made, the parties have an 
*< undoubted right to defend that pro- 
* perty to the utmoſt, whether a lamp- 


1 

7 « jron, or a bank note of a million.“ 
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No. 20. Wedneſday, Nov. 16, 1763. 


Sin valuerint tantum leges, ut ne ſint ambitus : 
habeat ſane populus tabellam, quaſi vindicem li- 
bertatis, dum modo hac optima cuigue, et gra- 
viſſmoa civi oftendatur, ultroque offeratur, utz 
in eo ſit ipſa libertas, in qua populo poteſtas Ho- 
neſte bois gratificandi datur. CICERO. 


T is univerſally allowed, that the 

Engliſh conſtitution is the moſt un- 
exccptionable form of human govern- 
ments. By blending monarchy, ariſto- 
cracy and democracy, they ſo temper 
each other, that as long as no one of the 
parts 1s ſuffered to grow too ſtrong, and 
gain an aſcendency over the others, fo 


long we are certain to enjoy our liberty. 


The executive part of the law is 
equally excellent; for nothing can ſo ef- 
fectually ſecure to us our liberty and pro- 
perty as juries, who are the ſole judges 
of facts; while the judges are ſtrictly 
bound to keep to the letter of the law, 
and affix the legal puniſhments, after the 
juries have found the crime. By which 
means the wicked endeavours of corrupt 

admi- 
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2amimfſtrations, aided by temporizing 
judges to enſlave the people, or opprets 
:ndrviduals, have been for the moſt part 
truſtrated. 

As this is the baſis of ou liberty, and as 
oy theſe means we have for many centu- 
ries been enabled to bate every attempt 
to deſtroy the juſtly- admired equilibrium 
between the crown and the people, by ex- 
tending the prerogative; ſo it ſeems ex- 
ceedingly ſurpriſing, that at this day there 
Mould be any inſtance, where the people 
are excluded from their juit rights of de- 
terming the facts, previous to a condem- 
nation, which is abſolutely the caſe in 
proceeding againſt a libel, and in any 
ſuppoſed offence againſt the exciſe. 

When a perlon is proſecuted for a li- 
bel againſt the ſtate, it is always by in- 
formation, which is undoubtedly an in- 
novation in this conſtitution, being a 
ſubſtitute for an indictment, in no reſpect 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of our laws; and 
was unknown in this country, till the 
ſuppreſſion of the ſtar- chamber, when 
the oficers of ſtate thought it neceLary 
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to have ſome method of commencing 
proſecutions againſt the people without 
their immediate conſent, which is the 
caſe when indictments are to be found 
by the grand jury. An information filed 
by the attorney general 1s without any 
previous motion of court : fo that a pro- 
ſecution againſt any perſon, or upon any 
account whatever, is commenced at plea- 
ſure ; though no ſentence can be obtain- 
ed without a conviction by a jury : yet 
when you conſider the ſtate doctrine re- 
lating to libels, which is, that the jury 
are not to enter into the merits of the 
paper, whether it does or does not con- 


| tain the illegal matter laid in the infor- 


mation, but only to find the ſingle fact of 
the publication. I believe it mult appear 
to every rational man, that the jury by 
theſe doctrines are made mere cyphers ; 
and that a man accuſed of writing a li- 
bel, is prefented to the court for punith- 
ment, without the opinion of his peers 


being taken on his offence, which 1s a 


groſs infringement of that valuable ap- 
pendage to Engliſh liberty. 
| | This, 
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This, I apprehend, is an oppreſſive 
method of procceding, that loudly calls 
for redreſs; for though every individual 
in the kingdom may be thoroughly fariſ- 
fied with the preſent judges, yet it never 
was the intention of our laws to let the 
judges determine facts, but only to di- 
rect in points of law, and aſſiſt in digeſt- 
ing evidence. The judges are ſtrictly 
bound to the letter of the law, in almoſt 
every caſe regarding the liberty of the 
ſubject, and the laws have affixed the 


puniſhments for each crime: but in this 


important affairs of libels, on which the 
liberty of the preſs ſo immediately de- 
pends, the puniſhment is in the breaſt of 
the court, to ſlit noſes, cut off ears, pil- 
lor, fine and impriſon. 

That the crown cannot turn out judges 
to obtain particular ends at this time, as 


it did formerly, I am well apprized : but 


though the power cf turning out the 
good 1s denied, yet no law ſecures us 
from having bad, corrupt, ignorant, or 
wicked tools of ſtate, appointed on any 


vacancy by death, reſignation or promo- 


F-'2 tion : 
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tion : from which it 15 apparent that no 
priviiege of the ſubject ſhould be given up 
even to theſe our excellent judges, left 
their ſucceſſors are not fit to be confided in-. 

From the high importance of the li- 
berty of the preis to this ſtate, I hope 
every jury-man, in all future proſecu— 
tions, WILL EXERT HIS UNDOUBTED PRI- 
VILEGE OF DETERMINING THE FACT. 
If any ſubject is guilty of writing li- 
bels, or ſcdition, every good man mult 
think himſelf happy to have an opportu- 
nity of preſenting him ro puniſhment z 
but [ hope he will always fee with his 
ow eyes, and not give a man up to 
DESTRUCTION, on the mere ipſe dixit of 
an attorney general. 


No. 21. Wedneſday, Nov. 23, 1763. 
That IEMMY TWITCHER ſhould PEACH ME, 
I own ſurpriſed me !——Tis a plain prof 
that the world is all alike, and that even cur 
gang can no more tqy/t one another than other 


people. BEGGAR's OPERA. 
TVHERE is no ſituation half ſo ven 
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tious, as to have that to do, which 
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for your life you can't do. Dear bro- 
ther politician, an't this true ? Yes, I juſt 
recollect, that, madam, your wife, will 
tay, that it is as bad to want to have that 
done, that ſhe can't get done. I believe 
madam is right; however, right or 
wrong, out of regard to the ladies, I 
will not diſpute it; hoping ſhe'll allow, that 


- man of ſpirit, principle, and honour, 


cannot be well in a worſe ſituation, than 
not to be able to do his duty, whether it 
is fighting, writing, or any thing elle, 
that her more lively imagination will 
bring to her recollection. IJhis has been 
the ſituation of the poor Contraſt: he 
was fo diicompoied by the duel on Wed- 
neſday ſev'nnight, that although he has 
done every thing in his power, ſuch as 
ſcratching his head, biting his nails, 
walking round and round the room, and 


even whiſtling, he han't been able to pro- 


duce a paper for to-day. It the conſe- 
quence of writing is PERSECUTION, PRO- 
SECUTION, and having LEAD in your 
guts, I think the liberty of the preſs will 

P 4 .." 
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be a dormant privilege; why, a man 
ought to be an Achilles, and have been 
dipt in the Styx to write politics, if he 
cannot mention man or horſe without going 
to Hyde Park, or Bagſhot. I have an- 
other thing hangs heavy on my mind. 
Nor long fince, a certain great man, I 
don't mean great in any good qualities, I 
only mean great by hereditary right, a 
greatneſs that would have deſcended even 
to Mr. Buckhorſe, ſuppoſing his father 
bad had a patent for it. I ſay, this great 
man, or little man, or if you pleaſe, this 
great man by birth, and little man by 
actions, not long ſince, took me to the 
pious ſociety of gentlemen and chriſtians, 
known by the title of the Beet-ſteak Club, 
where, inſtcad of puting on the inſolence 
of office, or the ſuperciliouſneſs of a 
peer, he in all reſpects reduced himſelf to 
a ſtandard of a link boy; and was ſo 
obliging to ſing, ux AsK ED, about two 
hundred ſongs, ſo replete with blaſphe- 
my and obſcenity, that if God or devil 
had been ever heard of by the ſociety, 
they muſt have all run out of the room. 
When I fay fing, I don't mean that it 

Was 


The CON TRASE; 2t- 


was mulical, or harmonious, being a 
kind of noiſe that reſembled that of a 
{wine's melody in a ſtorm; or a cat 
chaunting on the tiles; or a dog ſinging 
a catch ar the corner of a ſtreet, when he 
has loſt his maſter; or more properly, all 
three in concert, aided by a knife grin- 
der, and a ſaw-letter, But to return 
from this digreſſion. What hangs heavy 
on my mind, is, Jeſt I ſhould be deemed 
by ſome tool, an acceſſary for hearing 
h:m ſing blaſphemy and obſcenity, what 
would become of me then? I already 
ſtand convicted of the worſt of crimes 
that at this time can be committed, that 
of moſt heartily deſpiſing the preſent 
contemptible, wretched hodge - podge; 
deſpiſing the repreſentatives of a tyrant 
Scot ; thoſe who, for preſent pay and fu- 
ture penſions, put in execution the Scot's 
molt ſanguine wiſhes to cruſh his oppo- 
nents; I then, however unjuſtly, might 
be under perſecution for writing dilagree- 
able facts againſt the miniſtry ; and, to 
conclude, ſhould have a challenge from 
ſome gentleman juſt out of a month's 

training, 
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training, who would aim ſo well at my 
guts that he would hit a button, 

If a ſet of wretches commanding the 
revenues of the whole nation, are re- 
ſolved on the ruin of an individual; if 
they will purſue the meaneſt artifices for 
his deſtruction , if they will, by illegal 
means, ranſack his inmoſt receſſes; if 
the companions of his hours of mirth 
and jollity will turn traitors to the moſt 
ſacred of all human ties, private friend- 
ſhip, and inform for proſecution, what 
was whiſpered as a boſom friend ; I fear 
he muſt fall a victim to ſuch a concatina- 
tion of oppreſſions, and all he can ex- 
pect, when ſome ſtate tool has deprived 
him of life, is to have his name revered 
by poſterity, as a bold aſſertor of Engliſh 
liberty, who neither valued life or for- 
rune, when put in competition with free- 
dom. He muſt expect every puniſhment 
in this life that malice can ſuggeſt ; but 
nothing can deprive him of the greateſt 
of all rewards, public eſtimation! He 


will be remembered with the awful ve- 
neration 
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neration of a Sidney, a Ruſſel, or a 
Hampden, who met death on the ſcaf- 
fold and in the field, rather than be the 


tame, quiet ſpectators of their counTrY's 
RUIN, 


To the PortitTical DvELLIsTS. 


The author of the Contraſt gives this 
public notice, that he is going out of 
town to practice ſhooting at a target, and 
that he alſo intends to take a few leſſons 
of the ſmall ſword; he already is maſter 
of the quarter ſtat, and boxing, ſo that 
in leſs than a month, he hopes to accom- 
modate any © axGRry Boy” with a ball 
in his guts; running him through the 
body ; breaking his head; or drubbing 
him, which ever is moſt agreeable. Chal- 
lenges (posr PAID) to fight a month at- 
ter date, directed to Mr. Surecard, at the 
Ink Bottle in Grub ſtreet, will be at- 
tended to. 

N. B. If he goes above a mile from 
the ſtones end, he expects travelling 
charges. e 

No. 
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No. 22. Wedneſday, Nov. 30, 1763. 


Judͤge not that ye be not judged : fer with what 
judgment ye judge. ye ſpall be judged : and 
with what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meaſure 
ed to you again. MATTHEW Vil. I, 2. 


H E moſt contemptible of the hu- 

man ſpecies, are temporizers ; 
wretches, who look, ſpeak, and act, in 
ſtrict conformity to the times; are rigid 
chriſtians, when well paid for it, and will 
deny their God for reward; whig or tories; 
revolutioniſts or Jacobites; turning, like 
the well-poifed weathercock, with the leaſt 
gale of preferment; and whole prevailing 
principle, 1s ſubſervience to office. - But 
if, among theſe miſcreants, there is a ſu- 
periority of infamy, it is to thoſe eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who proſtitute the pulpit to the 
private views and intrigues of a weak 
and wicked miniſtry. Ir 1s thoſe eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who, inſtead of teaching their 
audiences their duty to God and man, 
| make 


| 
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make their diſcourſes the vehicles of the 
baſeſt of ſtate doctrines, and the chan- 
nel of abuſe of thoſe diſintereſted pa- 
triots, who prefer the real intereſt of 
their king and country to their own pri- 
vate emolument, by place or penſion, 
when the condition 1s their acquieſcing 
in their country's ruin. 

That ſuch infamous wretches have 


been in former times, witneſs the tray- 


tor Shaw, who was ſo abandoned as to 
endeavour to prejudice his audience 
againſt the promiſing young prince Ed- 
ward the fifth, in order to promote that 
bloody uſurper, Richard the third. That 
they have been ſo in the preſent century, 
witneſs that moſt contemptible of ſtate- 
emiſſaries, Sacheverel. Yet the baſcneſs 
of former times never prejudiced me 
againſt the preſent. I hoped the clergy, 
to a man, would have done their duty as 
good chriſtians and honeſt men, without 
becoming the partizans of a ſinking, 
contemptible, tory Scot. I honour and 
love the clergy, and will do fo as long as 


they 
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they remain chriſtians and patriots, FT 
mean no reflection on the whole body, 
when I expoſe an individual to public 
contempt; and I make no doubr, bur 
the whole profeſſion will applaud the lay- 
ing open a falſe brother. 

Sunday was fortnight I accidentally 
walked into cne of the firſt places of 
worſhip in this metropolis, expecting to 
be inſtructed in my duty; but to my 
great ſurpriſe, found that the preſent 
party feuds had excluded chriſtianity, 
and the whole attention of the preacher 
was employed in invalidating the merit 
of the oppoſition, by abuſing an oppreſ- 
ſed man, condemning him ux BEAR D, 
that his crimes entailed infamy on the 
whole party. He. divided his diſcourſe 
into three parts; the frſt, againit blaſ- 
phemy ; the ſecond, on the heinouineſs 
of inſulting the king; and the third, on 
a more delicate point, with which the 
public could have little concern, that of 
his private behaviour to his wife. 


That 
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That each of theſe is a great crime, I 
will readily allow ; but in proportion to 
the enormity of the crimes, every honeſt 
man would be more than ordinary cau- 
tious of prejudicing mankind againſt a 
ſuppoſed criminal, who was ſoon to. be 
brought to trial. The aſſize-preacher at 
Oxford, who preached againſt parricide, 
the day the unfortunate miſs Blandy was to 
be tried, and fo incenſed the people againſt 
the miſerable, unheard culprit, that in- 
nocent or guilty, ſhe was devoted to de- 
ſtruction, was univerſally cenfured by 
every man who regarded juſtice. It is 
a maxim in law, conſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt juſtice and good ſenſe, that every 
perſon ſhould be ſuppoſed innocent till 
found otherwiſe by his peers : and a man 
muſt be void of chriſtianity, humanity, 
decency, and common regard to the laws 
of his country, who could endeavour to 
incenie a body of people againſt a per- 
ſon, who was in a {hort time to come be- 
fore the tribunal of juſtice, and perhaps, 
thoſe very people to be his judges. 


But 
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But what a horrid aggravation muſt it 
be to the crimes of ſuch a time-ſerving 
preacher, if he knew that the perſon, he 


was for reward abuſing, was abloluteiy 


innocent of the blaſphemy; that rhe 
work referred to was wrote by a fon of 
the church ; and that the whole crime of 
the perſon he proſtituted the pulpit to 
abuſe, was, keeping that, at the defire 
of a deceaſed friend, which his regard to 
the living ought to have made him com- 
mit to the flames! keeping for the enter- 
tainment of a ſet of JeMuny Twitchers, 
which the Twitchers are making the in- 
ſtrument of his deſtruction. 

The ſecond objecton ſo artfully uſed to 
prejudice mankind againſt this perſon, 
whoſe zeal for liberty has made him ſuſ- 
pected of going indecent lengths in op- 


. poſition to the ſervants of the crown, is a 


matter to be tried; end therefore, the 
Contraſt, who is equally zealous for the 
royal prerogative, and the juſt liberties 
of the ſubject, will leave this to be 
debated before, and determined by, 


the 
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the proper judges, a free and impartial 
ENGLISH JURY. 

The meanly taking an opportunity in 
a public pulpit to declaim againſt a man 
for private tranſactions, ſetting him in 
the moſt obnoxious light for his bchavi- 
our to his wite, when the preacher 1s en- 
tirely ignorant of the fact, and docs not 
know whether the ſeparation was obtain- 
ed by the intereſted ſchemes, and haſe 
intrigues of a few peeviſh, old, ill- natu- 
red relations, as is often the caſe, is what 
ill becomes a chriſtian preacher, a gen- 
tleman, a man of honour, or a man of 
common honeſty. 

I own the preſent malevolence of the 
people in power to their opponents is a 
very alarming circumſtance ; the little 
arts made uſe of by their emiſſaries to 
prejudice mankind againſt thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to be the champions of liberty, 
is what ought to put every friend of our 
conſtitution on his guard, not to give 
credit to what is reported, without being 
better ſupported than by the mere aſſer- 
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tions of an intereſted party, who, with 
one hand, ſupport the moſt abandoned 
and profligate that ever diſgraced a free 
country; and with the other declaim 
againſt vice in an individual, whoſe prin- 
cipal crime, and moſt ſuſpicious part of 
his character, is, being once the be- 
loved friend and companion of theſe 
HYPOCRITICAL WRETCHES. 

Whatever are the crimes of either 
party, I moſt ſincerely with they may be 
puniſhed with that proper and decent ſe- 
verity that is conſiſtent with our laws: 
but it muſt give the greateſt pain to 
every man of integrity to ſee the laws 
ſtrained to puniſh one ſet of men, while 
another is tolerated and protected in 
crimes ten times more enormous. 

I alſo hope, that every honeſt man 
will publicly ſhew a deteſtation of the 
clergy's laying aſide teaching chriſtianity, 
to become inculcators and promoters of 
ſtate doctrines, though oppreſſive and in- 
conſiſtent with liberty; and that ſuch 
clergy will find themſelves ſo univerſally 

deteſted, 


) 
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deteſted, as to prefer being honeſt chriſtians, 
tho? poor, to any inſtalled dignitary obtain'd 
by intrigue. e, a.” WI 


— — 


No. 23. Wedneſday, Dec. 7, 1763. 
Facts, Obſervations, and Reflections. 


« (NINCE laws were made for every 
&« degree, to curb vice in others as 
« well as in me,” I wonder the AupiroRr, 
BerTon, PLain-DEaALEe, and the other 
works of dull, lying, impudent, filly, cox- 
comical, ſuperficial, pimping, paultry, 
WELL-PAI1D ſcribblers, have not been ſent 
to the Royal Exchange to be burnt for 
their infamous and wicked works, as well 
as the Nor TH-BR1TON for his. 
BLaspHeEMy at preſent ſcems to be 
conſidered by ſome as both a virTut 
and a vice; for of two perſons of 
the ſame extraordinary ſociety, who are 
accuſed of this horrid crime, one 1s re- 
warded, and the other deſtined to pu- 
niſhment; fo that if there was no life 


* a here- 
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hereafter, I would bring my ſon up to 
the BLASPHEMY way of bulineſs, as it 
ſeems at leaſt an even chance for ſucceſs ; 
whereas, in other profeſſions, it is twenty 
to one againſt him. 
The reverend Mr. Kidgell, rector of 
Hornechurch, Surry, BLASPHEMY-CATCH- 
ER, has got more by publiſhing a narrative 
of blaſphemy, than all the rectors in Eng- 
land by preaching againſt it. The 


Tord reward him according to his 
= 6 -work !” 


From much labour, and hard ſtudy, 1 
am enabled to make an obſervation with 
ſome degree of certainty ; which 1s, that 
when any man would puniſh thoſe crimes 
in others which he is guilty of himſelf, it 
muſt be from ſiniſter views, and not out 
of regard to the public. 

The moſt alarming circumſtance 1n life 
is, to have bad men put on the appear- 
ance of good; hypocriſy being a refine- 
ment on the devil. 

This well guarded government has been 
expoſed to three evils, a tyrannical king, 


An 
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an over-bearing miniſtry, and an enraged 
populace. By the firſt, the conſtitution 
was nearly ruined in the reign of James 
the ſecond. A bad miniſtry "has in many 
reigns endangered the liberty of the peo- 
ple; and the third has been experienced 
to be formidable, and almoſt uncontroul- 
able; witneſs the caſe of Watt Tyler, and 
ſome others; which nearly ſubverted go- 
vernment. 

Hiſtory ſcarcely gives us an inſtance of 
the ſpirit of the people being thoroughly 
and deliberately tried, except in the reign 
of Charles the firſt; and then, as it will 
be always likely to happen, the great 
people, who Were few in number, gave 
way to the ſuperior numbers of thoſe little 
people, whom they ſo thoroughly de- 
ſpite. | 

The moſt effeftual method of pro- 
moting virtue, is never to ſuſſer any man 
to be employed in the ſtate, but who has 
an unexceptionable character in private 


lite. 
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A great Scotch duke, whoſe advanced 


age and good ſenſe made him neither ex- 
pect nor wiſh for too great a Scotch in- 
fluence, ſaid, on being told that a certain 
lord was to be prime miniſter, and firſt 
lord of the treaſury, ©* That if the Scotch 
© ever attempted to rule in England, a 
* Scotchman would become ſo odious as 
© to be inſulted in the ſtreets.” This 
prediction was in ſome degree verified on 
a late and extraordinary occaſion in 


Cornhill. 


Good and bad miniſters wiſh for the 
ſuppreſſion of the liberty of the preſs 3 
becauſe the good think it unneceſſary, and 
an inſtrument in the hands of the people 
to miſrepreſent their actions to the world. 
And bad ones have found it by experience 
to be their never- failing overthrow. 

All exceſſive ſtate- proceedings have 
been occaſioned by ha Anas the 
liberty of the ſubject in oppoſition to a 
miniſtry. | 6 

The liberty of the preſs ought never 
to be reſtrained, if it was only for this 
ſingle reaſon, that it is the only method 

by 
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by which a reigning prince can obtain the 
true ſenſe of the people; becauſe it is the 
intereſt, and has always been the practice 
of bad miniſters to deceive their royal 
maſters, and repreſent themſelves the dar- 
lings of the people, when they were in the 
greateſt degree otherwiſe. 

There may be thoſe who, in order to 
ſecure” their own power, are for having 
the people tamed ; but experience ſhould 
evince, that what cannot be accompliſhed 
by ſecret craft, will never be effected by 
open force, as violence begets violence; 
ſo that all applications of it muſt ever be 
wrong policy. 

B. X. P. 


24 No. 24. 
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No. 24. Wedneſday, Dec. 14, 1763. 
The Fare-well Cox TRAST. 


Primum tempori cedere, id eſt, neceſſitati parere, 
ſemper ſapientis eſt habitum. 
—— dicere fertaſſe, que ſentias, non licet : 
TACERE PLANE LICET. 
Cicero Epiſt. 


T HTS day the Cox r RAST makes his 


Exit. Alas, poor paper! Call for 
it to- morrow, and the waiter will cry, 


© Contraſt, Sir, the Contraſt is dead, 
Sir; died yeſterday, Sir; nipp'd in the 
bud, Sir; only twenty-four, Sir; and 
* like the North Briton departed : Aye, 
© Sir, we mult all die.—Coming coffee: 
« —Well, Lord reſt his ſoul, he was an 
& honeſt fellow.” 

The certain account of the Contraſt's 
death, will not ſatisfy the curious politi- 
cian; he muſt know how he died, and 
why he died. I think I hear ſome learned 
Mr. Quid-nunc, whoſe concern for the 

welfare 


cc 
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welfare of the nation brings him, in greaſy 
night-cap and ſlippers, to coffee and po- 
litics, as foon as it is light, ſhake his 
head, and ſay, I thought he could not 
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hold long : the late proceedings might 
well frighten- him into filence : if he 
wan't afraid of Forbes's ſword, or Dun's 
knife, nor of being ſhot at in Hyde- 


Park, or Bagſhot; yet he could not be 
regardleſs of his liberty: he would not 
chuſe to be a cloſe priſoner, and treated 
with a ſeverity unknown to a REBEL 
ScoT ; or have his houſe ranſacked, 
and his papers lugged off in a bag; 
and even his own ſervants taught and 
bribed to betray him, and then ſome 
PIOUS REVEREND, publiſh the contents 
of his inmoſt receſſes, in order to 
entail INFAMY ON Hts POLITICS, If 
maſter Contraſt regarded his ears and 
noſe, I always ſaid he would ſoon have 
done writing againſt the Scotch; ani- 
madverting on LAMP-IRON OPINIONS, 
and talking of JeMmmy TwITCHER'S 
eating BEEF-STEAKS With blaſphemy 

“ ſauce. 
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+ ſauce. I own I am ſorry he is dead 
* without giving us his thoughts of the 
% propriety of the doctor and ſurgeon. 
„being ſent, we know where; but the 
poor Contraſt is tamed, and fo there is 
* an end of him” To theſe unjuſt ideas 
of his retiring from the public ſervice at 
this TRULY CRITICAL JUNCTURE, the 
Contraſt anſwers, That it was neither fear 
of perſecution, aſſaſſination, nor a chal- 
lenge from a ſix months practitioner at a 
target, that has deterred him from ſub- 
mitting with a freedom that becomes an 
honeſt, independant Engliſhman, his ſen- 
timents of men and actions; but his only 
reaſon for declining the paper, is, that the 
neceſſary caution of the printer, *in 
© times LIKE THE PRESENT,” has pre- 
vented his doing it with that freedom and 
regularity that he uſed to do; and in this 
unfortunate ſituation of affairs, he thinks 
it more conſiſtent with the true ſpirit of 
liberty, to take ſome other method of 
conveying his thoughts, where they may 
appear unmangled and untamed; where 
the 
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the author may be free from all reſtraints, 
but thoſe which RESTRAIN every good 
and honeſt man, his duty to GOD and 
the KING, and obedience to the Laws 
of his COUNTRY. 

The author holds it the moſt diſagree- 
able employ, both for his readers and 
himſelf, to talk of his own works, but 
on this occaſion pleads cuſtom. It has 
never been denied a poor departing cri- 
minal, to make a laſt pyinG S YEECAH and 
confeſſion, and therefore he hopes he ſhall 
not be the firit. That he is a criminal, 
all muſt allow, and that of the moſt en- 
ormous kind : for he diſapproves of hy- 
pocriſy and tyranny; and dared to ſay, 
that Acls, KING of SPARTA, was a poor, 
dull, ridiculous, contemptible perform- 
ance, which no man would have ſeen a 
ſecond tune, much more FIVE TIMES, ex- 
cept there had been undue influence. He 
has ſaid, that Score DpuLNEss is better 
rewarded than ENGLisH MERIT. As he 


pleads guilty to theſe high crimes, he ac. 
knowledges 
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Knowledges the ſevereſt of EncL1sn pu- 


NISHMENTS, à real Scorch MERCY. 

He ſet out, and hopes, he has ever been 
a real friend of liberty, and never a cham- 
pion of licentiouſneſs. He had no con- 
nections with, or prejudices againſt either 
party. That he has condemned the actions 
of the Scotch miniſtry, is true, and ſo has 
every independant, honeſt man of com- 
mon underſtanding! Bur he has never 
applauded, or even gave the ſlighteſt ſanc- 
tion to indecent factious inſults on mo- 
narchy. He wiſhes the people to retain 
their hberties, as long as the ſun en- 
dures, but hopes they will never aſk one 
privilege that 1s INCONSISTENT with the 
Jus prerogatives of the crown; or that 
we ſhall ever have a-king, that would be 
BASE enough to take from the people, or 
WEAK enough to give up his own JusT 
RIGHTS. 

The actions of the Scotch miniſtry were 
ſo illegal, imprudent, raſh and ridiculous, 
that even rational Scotchmen bluſhed at 

them, 
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them, and ſaw them boding their ruin. 
They were conſcious, that no kingdom in 
Europe would tamely ſubmit to ſuch groſs 
injuries, merely to gratify the inſatiable 
vanity of one conceited, ſuperficial, in- 
adequate, SELF-MADE MINISTER. That no 
kingdom would ſubmit to have their beſt 
and ableſt ſtateſmen excluded, and their 
places filled with thoſe whoſe former 
actions in public and private, had made 
them juſtly obnoxious ; or who were called 
from the dregs of the people, only be- 
cauſe they were © obedient, very obe- 
% dient,“ as ready to do the action, as 
receive the reward. Theſe have been, 
from time to time, the ſubjects for the 
Contraſt; and though he has treated them 
with that conſtitutional freedom that be- 
came a frec-born Engliſnman, yet he is 
not conſcious of having been guilty of a 
licentiouſneſs that too often diſgraces the 
darling attribute of this kingdom, the li- 
berty of the preſs. He has confined his 
animadverſions to the immediate affairs of 
the ſtate, and has never ranſacked hiſtory 


for 
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for diſagreeable ſtories, leaving mankind 
to make their own unjuſt concluſions , 
neither is he conſcious of having endea- 
voured to diminiſh the very LITTLE ME- 
R1T of the people IN PoweR, Though it 
is impoſſible for words to deſcribe his utter 
abhorrence and contempt of the Scot, as 
a ſtateſman; he has ſo far from repre- 
ſeating him in a diſagreeable light in pri- 
vate lite, always mentioned him with 
reſpect. 

He hopes he ſhall be pardoned for hav- 
ing thus long prated of himſelf, and now 
takes his leave of the public, moſt ſin- 
cerely wiſhing, they may ſoon be the 
united, happy people they were, when his 
majeſty aſcended the throne ! that he may 
have an ABLE and HONEST miniſtry, who 
rule by AFFECTION, rather than by the 
ROD OF IRON | and that all papers of both 
fides may become dormant z even the 
long-winded Monitor, ceaſe to tell oLD 
STORIES fo long, fo dull, fo heavy, that, 
one ſhould ſuppoſe he fold his works by 
weight or meaſure; and that the Plain- 

Dealer 
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-Dealer may receive, like the Auditor, 
his three hundred pounds, the wages of 
iniquity, and be filent! and that the 
people who either abuſe the ear of their 
amiable ſovereign, or by artifices miſlead 
the people, may each be rewarded with a 
HALTER! THUS PRAYS THE DYING Con. 
TRAST, Who can, with a ſafe conſcience, 
ſay, that he never had other views than 
the ſervice of his Kino and Couxrxx. 


B. X 


FINIS. 
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